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A JACOBITE’S EXILE. 
1746. 


THE weary day rins doun and dies, 
The weary night wears through : 
And never an hour is fair wi’ flower, 


And never a flower wi dew. 


I would the day were night for me, 
I would the night were day: 
For then would I stand in my ain fair land, 


As now in dreams I -may. 


O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 
And loud the dark Durance : 

But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 
Than a’ the fields of France ; 

And the waves of Till that speak sae still 


Gleam goodlier where they glance. 


O weel were they that fell fighting 
On dark Drumossie’s day : 
They keep their hame ayont the faem, 


And we die far away. 
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O sound they sleep, and saft, and deep, 
But night and day wake we: 
And ever between the sea-banks green 


Sounds loud the sundering sea. 


And ill we sleep, sae sair we weep, 
But sweet and fast sleep they: . 

And the mool that haps them roun’ and laps them 
Is e’en their country’s clay : 

But the land we tread that are not dead 
Is strange as night by day. 


Strange as night in a strange man’s sight, 
Though fair as dawn it be: 

For what is here that a stranger's cheer 
Should yet wax blithe to see? 


The hills stand steep, the dells lie deep, 
The fields are green and gold: 

The hill-streams sing, and the hill-sides ring, 
As ours at home of old. 


But hills and flowers are nane of ours, 
And ours are oversea: 

And the kind strange land whereon we stand, 
It wotsna what were we 

Or ever we came, wi’ scathe and shame, 
To try what end might be. 


Scathe, and shame, and a waefu’ name, 
And a weary time and strange, 
Have they that seeing a weird for dreeing 


Can die, and cannot change. 


Shame and scorn may we thole that mourn, 
Though sair be they to dree : 


But ill may we bide the thoughts we hide, 


Mair keen than wind and sea. 
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Ill may we thole the night’s watches, 
And ill the weary day: 

And the dreams that keep the gates of sleep, 
A waefu’ gift gie they; 

For the sangs they sing us, the sights they bring us, 
The morn blaws all away. 


On Aikenshaw the sun blinks braw, 
The burn rins blithe and fain: 
There’s nought wi’ me I wadna gie 

To look thereon again. 


On Keilder-side the wind blaws wide; 
There sounds nae hunting horn 

That rings sae sweet as the winds that beat 
Round banks where Tyne is born. 


The Wansbeck sings with all her springs, 
The bents and braes give ear: 

But the wood that rings wi’ the sang she sings 
I may not see nor hear; 

For far and far thae blithe burns are, 
And strange is a’ thing near. 


The light there lightens, the day there brightens, 
The loud wind there lives free : 

Nae light comes nigh me or wind blaws by me 
That I wad hear or see. 


But O gin I were there again, 
Afar ayont the faem, 
Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 


That haps my sires at hame! 


We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky, 

And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby : 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
nw 2 
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Or the 238,000 passengers who came and 
went in 1887 from Dover to Calais; of the 
120,000 from Folkestone to Boulogne ; of 
the 75,000 from Newhaven to Dieppe, there 
is no official record of the number who 
loitered by the way. They usually go further 
afield than the Channel Ports, and the greater 
majority have probably no enduring impres- 
sion of the first stages of their Continental 
journey. A traveller is apt to think of the 
end of his journey, and if he have Rome, or 
Vienna, Berlin or Paris, as his destination, 
he accepts intermediate towns as an inevit- 
able portion of the ennui of locomotion. He 
remembers them only as a confusion of 
pier-heads where lights were dancing and 
an obedient crowd in ulsters and shawls 
stumbled across a gangway and got into 
various recumbent positions on deck and in 
the cabins of a steamboat; Calais might be 
Dover or Dieppe might be Newhaven so far 
as any accurate impression of their outlines 
is concerned. The subjective emotion of sick- 
ness has too often robbed voyagers of the 
pleasure of carrying away with them photo- 
graphic recollections of the towns on the 
three routes to France. But they are at 
least as well worth remembering as Bideford 
or Stornoway, and he who loiters by the 
way does not regret the time he has given 
to longshoring. 

Let him drop off at Dover first of all, 


NEWHAVEN, 


From a Drawing by G. L. Seymour. 
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which of all the watering-places is surely the 
most impressive. Dover is an inhabited 
cliff with a peaceful stream flowing through 
a chasm, which is the town. An intelligent 
walk from the Admiralty Pier to the west up 
to the towers of the Castle on the east gives 
the history of England in epitome. Is it not 
written in all the Guide-Books? It is a 
scenic history, too, which is more easily 
realised than tendencies, each chapter being 
an incident, kings and their retinues going 
and coming ; troops besieging and taking, or 
besieging and losing ; treaties getting signed, 
fleets getting sheltered ; and now it is the 
best protected watering-place in the world. 
People who demand for the seaside a town 
exclusively devoted to visitors will not find 
Dover to their mind. Primarily it is a place 
of arms ; then it is an important port; but 
the industries of the soldier and the sailor 
are picturesque, and on reflection ought to 
heighten the charms of residence. For the 
rest, Nature has done everything to put in 
combination the sublime and the beautiful, 
and if we suppose a visitor to have chosen 
his rooms and bestowed his portmanteau 
somewhere beneath the East Cliff, he will 
soon cease to sigh for Brighton or Scar- 
borough. The very nature of the foreshore, 
which combines beach and esplanade over a 
large extent of surface, gives an easy tone 
to the saunterers. There is no sharp distinc- 
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tion between the one and the other, though 
the beach is covered with boats, and fisher- 
men and pilots doa great deal of hard idling 
among them. To descend to some Sussex 
beaches is a breach of social propriety un- 
pardonable in the eyes of the occupants of 
vehicles, who find consolation in glances of 
competitive contempt. The children and the 
poodles may go to the verge of the waves 
and sniff the ozone as it is distilled from the 
line of whiteness ; but self-respecting persons 
must not. There is no unwritten law of 
this sort in the old Cinque port of Kent. 
To be sure the beach is not a mart for nuts 
and lace and comfits; nor is it the happy 
hunting ground of the negro minstrel and 
the dusky lad with the concertina. It affords 
free communication with the sea without these 
distractions ; and the Lord Warden himself 
might unbend upon a boulder without ap- 
preciable loss of dignity. The bath chair is, 
of course, a feature of the foreshore. Here 
the rich uncle is wheeled twice a day, and 
disappoints his friends by the extraordinary 
vigour of his appetite. Here the wounded 
warrior is gently urged along the sea-walls, 
and finds some solace for his shattered limb 
in the congratulatory glances of the beach. 
Here, also, is shoved the malingerer in robust 
health who is preparing his case for compen- 
sation against the company who recently 
bumped him in his seat. All sorts get into 
the bath-chair, and they are all welcome to 
Dover and to the healthful detonations of 
its waves. The boating at Dover is con- 
ducted by an excellent body of men. The 
type of lounger who stands about on the 
shingle with a “ far-away look in his eyes” 
and who slouches in search of “ tips ” hardly 
exists among them. They are always ready 
for work and alert when they are at it, 
equally pleased to hoist a sail for St. Mar- 
garet’s or Folkestone. But the view from 
the Channel inwards is not as precious as 
from the Cliffs downward and towards 
France. Has not Shakespeare made it me- 
morable for ever !— 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway 

air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight ; the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


Climbing the heights to obtain this point of 
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view is one of the chief privileges of the 
place. It cannot be done in a bath-chair, 
but it is not hard walking to the little signal 
box in the hollow of the summit of Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, and, when there, such a vision 
of the Channel flashes on the eye as may 
never be forgotten. There are times when 
the atmosphere has become so rare and _ pel- 
lucid, and the emerald sea so restful between 
the Straits that, without a glass, familiar 
objects on the French coast stand prominently 
out in the sunlight. Then it is that a spec- 
tator may realise, as in a dream, the might 
of the island on which he has his foot. Ships 
are gathering in from all the ports of the 
world, bound for the Thames. Yachts are 
idly wooing a breeze on their way out to 
sea. Steamboats pause to report themselves 
outside the long line of the Pier. Such a 
coming and going may be seen in no other 
water-way in the world, and one is inclined 
to resent that hole in the further side of the 
cliff which is to lead a railway to France 
beneath the sea, if the Channel is to lose 
these splendid services, plying, day and night, 
from the piers beneath. But the Channel is 
not always tranquil and the sky blue. It is 
as often as not swept by fierce winds and 
obscured by dense masses of cloud, in which 
case it is -possible to test the saying of Lu- 
cretius, that there is a pleasure in watching 
from the security of the shore the most 
extreme peril of the sailor. It is much to 
be feared that there is, though the Channel 
pilots know better than to furnish the oblig- 
ing spectacle of a shipwreck to the observers 
from beach or cliff. A substitute however, 
for it, is to be had, with the arrival of every 
boat at the Admiralty. The agonies of 
travellers on the route are not yet over; 
sometimes they begin upon landing, and that 
is the moment for the more fortunate being 
who has not been afloat to bring his artil- 
lery of wit and humour to bear. 

Climbing the heights on which the Castle 
stands, one has the river aspect of the town 
revealed on the banks of the Dour. What 
warm nooks for the Anglo-Indian and other 
returned Colonist who may have impaired his 
liver within the belt of the equator! He 
may idle his remaining years away with an 
easy mind, under the old towers of a fortress 
which has kept watch for eighteen centuries. 
I shall not attempt to describe the thirty-five 
acres of protective masonry which crown the 
summit of the complex hill and cliff. Court 
and chapel and gallery and keep are open 
to any one who cares to climb; and down 
below is the town and docks, and on the 
horizon is France—priceless views which the 
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memory never parts with. Nor shall I try 
my hand at the western heights, with their 
fort, redoubt, citadel, and hospital, which 
assert their own power of self-defence. 
Enough that Dover is a great, a strong, and 
a kindly watering place worthy of a longer 
perusal than the ten minutes’ interval from 
train to steamer affords the average traveller. 

But space compels me to hasten aboard, and 
a word is due to the Channel fleet of the 
L.C.D.R. For forty years the Company have 
been applying themselves to the same pro- 
blem which confronts the shipowners who 
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way out and in among the ships which he 
has seen from the cliff ; to many the passage 
must be all too short albeit little parties are 
seen to break up and dissolve in a melan- 
choly manner, half-way across. 

After Dover it is not easy to speak of Calais 
with the same kind of enthusiasm. Nature 
has not been kind to Calais. She has given 
her no splendid environment of cliffs, no in- 
stantaneous intercourse with the sea such as 
one may have at the base of Shakespeare’s 
Cliff or among the tortuous galleries beyond 
the great Norman fortress, which guards the 





BOULOGNE. 
From a Drawing by G. L. Seymour. 


span the larger ferry from Liverpool to New 
York. How to get across with the utmost 
expedition—that has been the question, to 
which has been added the subsidiary one of, 
how to get across with the smallest inconve- 
nience of sea-sickness? The greater steamers 
which run in the day mail service have 
solved both. They steam from harbour to 
harbour in an hour, and on board such ves- 
sels if there be some sickness, it is scarcely 
the fault of the company. From the deck 
of these steamers the point of view changes ; 
the traveller now finds himself threading his 


Channel. A fortress there is, no doubt, but 
it has no mountainous perch to give emphasis 
to its voice and appearance. In contrast 
with its English rival it seems as insignifi- 
cant as a chess-board. Yet Calais does not 
deserve all the hard things said of it in the 
guide-books. ‘“ Dear and sluttish” may have 
been true within the experience of the 
traveller of the seventeenth century, but at 
that time Calais had become sour grapes to 
England. The little town had passed away 
from the grasp of the English kings, and it 
would have been treason for a tourist to say 
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it retained anything of its ancient splendour. 
Even yet, however, a short sojourn within 
the walls should give the contemplative visitor 
a pleasant chapter of history, not to speak of 
an unforgettable first acquaintance with alien 
life and customs. Who can walk round the 
pier and enter at Richelieu’s gate without re- 
membering that old Calais of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the Calais 
which was as English as a cinque port and 
which held the imagination of so many 
generations, before the world was surveyed 
and the English flag hoisted at all points of 
the compass? True, not much of it remains. 
The hall-mark of English predominance still 
stands in Notre Dame and the Hotel de Guise, 
but Richelieu and modern improvements have 
restored to it most of its national character- 
istics. Yet-with an old map and a cigar itis 
easy to rebuild the English Calais, as the 
visitor sits on a rampart and looks out on the 
Channel. Froissart will hardly help him to 
it, though he may be fresh from his luminous 
pages, but if he carry with him the dull 
diary of Richard Turpyn, a burgess of the 
town, who did duty in its watch and ward, 
he may still get into its ancient English life. 
A compact town it was in the time of the 
Tudors and not so easy of access as it is now. 
Its unbroken line of wall fronted the water 
of the harbour inside the “ Rys Bank” from 
Beauchamp’s Bulwark to the castle. The 
fishermen’s smack now runs in to mooring 
where Admiral Sir Edward Howard lay 
alongside in his Dragon of 100 tons, his 
Martenet of 180, his Mary George of 300. 
His soldiers, mariners, and gunners swarmed 
up the Watergate and in at the Easterngate, 
passing the Garden of Paradise on the quay, 
where they may have seen the captain and the 
marshal of the town playing keyles and hand- 
out. Calais had its mayor and dozen of 
aldermen, then, and professed to be able to 
furnish 2,400 beds and stabling for 2,000 
horses. To be a citizen was no mean func- 
tion, for the policy of Edward III. was not 
yet dead, and he “sent from London thirty- 
six burgesses to Calays, who were rich and 
sage, and their wives and children, and dayly 
encreased the numbre, for the Kynge granted 
them such liberties and franchysses that men 
were glad to go and dwell there.” They felt 
themselves in a strong position for “ impreg- 
nable” is the word applied to the fortress, 
“on account of the inundations with which 
it may be surrounded.” It did not prove to 
be so in the long run, as the Due de Guise 
overcame the obstacle of the moat, but for a 
couple of hundred years “the inundation” 
was sufficient for its purpose. The town was 
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governed with a strong hand, and the gate 
towards Boulogne always sported on the 
gallows and wheel the body of a spy or robber. 
Some of the punishments are not without a 
rough sense of humour, as for example one 
decreed against a sleepy watchman of the walls. 
“Tf,” it runs, “any of the serche-watche find 
any of the stand-watche three times sleeping 
in one night, and so take hym by the nose, he 
or they that shall take any of the saide stand 
watche sleeping three times, shall present 
the same the day following to the kinge’s 
deputie, marshall, or other of the counsaill 
there ; and they shall commande the under- 
marshall that he shall, the next market daye, 
cause hym or them soo offending to be hanged 
in a basket over the walle, ten or twelve foote 
from the water ; and he shall have with hym, 
in his basket, one lofe of bread and a pott of 
drinke ; also a knyff to cut the rope when he 
will. And the said under-marshall shall com- 
mand the dyke-keepers to be present with 
their boat, to take him up when he fallithe. 
And when he is taken up he shall be kept 
in the mayor’s prison till the next market 
daye, and then he shall be banished the 
town for one year anda daye.” The ordinary 
incidents of life in Calais concerned the sale 
of wool and the landing of herrings. “ Her- 
ring-time”’ was a busy season for the watch, as 
every boat was searched within the haven, 
and armour, weapons, and artillery taken 
away. Many strange boats entered, so the 
setting of the watch was made more impres- 
sive. The under-marshal superintended with 
two spears, and six archers, on horse-back ; 
nor was “trumpet and phipher and drumlade 
awanting.” But there were other incidents 
of note, if we may judge from Richard 
Turpyn’s brief memoranda. Thus he re- 
marks : “The 23 of Henry the Seventh, the 9 
of July, being relyke Sonday, there was sene 
at Caleys an innumerable swarme of whit 
butterflyes coming out of the north-este and 
flyenge south-esterwarde, as thick as flakes 
of snow, that men being a shutynge in Saint 
Petar’s filde without the towne of Caleys 
could not see the towne at fowre of the cloke 
in the aftarnone, they flewe so highe and so 
thicke.” Again, in the following year, “ ther 
came a grete swarme of bees, and light on 
the bole under the weather-coke of 8. 
Nicholas steple in Caleys, at eleven of the 
cloke and sat till three in the afternoon.” 
That these portents were discussed at their 
full value we may be very certain. It is the 
coming and going of royalties, however, which 
stirred the pulses of the burgesses, for there 
were “justs and turnements” to prepare. 
Here is Turpyn’s description of one set of 
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FOLKESTONE. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by G. L, Seymour 














SEA FRONT, DOVER, SHOWING THE CASTLE, 


From a Drawing by G. L. Seymour. 


arrangements. A banqueting house is erected 
and “in the midst of same a great piece of 
tymbar made of eight great mastes ; and the 
house was covered in with canvas and 
fastenyd with ropes, and within the house 
was payntyd the element of starres, sonne 
and mone and clowdes, with divers other 
things made above ovar men’s heds, and there 
was grete images of white wykers, like grete 
men, and they were set hyghe above on the 
highest lofts and stages, and many shipps 
under sayles and wyndmills going, and under 
that was set many arms of dyvers lords, and 
about the high pece of tymber that stode up 
right in the mydst was made stages of 
tymbar for organs and other instruments 
for to stand on, and men for to play upon 
them, and for clarks syngenge.”” Henry VIII. 
and the King of Spain were to meet within 
this house, but “on the same morninge the 
wynd began to ryse, and at nyght blewe of 


all the canvas, and all the elements with the 
starrs, sonne and mone and clowds, and all the 
kyng’s seats was all dashed and lost.” 
Naturally royal personages spent money 
when they were in Calais. Even penurious 
Henry VII. let slip a few coins. He gave 
as much as forty shillings “to the shipp 
botes,” thirteen to local minstrels, and ten 
for hiring “chapel stuff,’ during one of his 
visits. As for Henry VIIL., his hand was 
always in his pocket and he must have 
earned the esteem of all Calais tradesmen. 
One man brings him “ pastes of red dere,” 
and gets seven shillings ; another sells him 
a nag for twenty ; a third receives ten for 
“fesauntes,” and jewellers are rewarded 
with hundreds of pounds. He played “ dyce,” 
and “tennes,” and “cards” a great deal, 
losing heavily to My Lord of Norfolk and My 
Lady Marquess of Pembroke and a cardinal 
from Lorraine, and paying them there and 
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then. Thus Calais had a good deal of 
petting, and that it was grateful to the king 
is evident from the following entry of 
Turpyn: “The 19 of May queene Ann 
Boleyn was behedyd in the Towre of London, 
by the hands of the hangman of Caleis with 
the swerde of Caleis.” 

It is well to remember these past episodes 
in the life of the city, but, apart from 
historical reminiscence, the reward of a 
visit is secure. The Calais of to-day presents 
three or four different aspects to the visitor. 
Two hundred and thirty-eight thousand pas- 
sengers came and went at the quays a year 
ago. It is something, therefore, to be in 
touch with the movements of these great 
6,000 horse-power steam-boats The Empress, 
The Invicta, and others. To live in Calais 
means to be at leisure, and it is no small 
enjoyment, or at least some visitors think 
it so, to see the arrivals from England. 
How different is the crowd of observers on 
the French side! If the Channel has lashed 
itself into fury and the voyagers of an hour 
are a little wan of aspect, they are welcomed 
with glances of sympathy. No boisterous 
remarks greet their ears, no insinuations 
that they now understand “wot basins was 
made for” ; they pass to their hotel, train, 
or commissionaire as if they were delicate 
convalescents who are to be congratulated 
on a good recovery. Victims are at once 
conscious of the fine tact of the Frenchman, 
and start with a predisposition to like him 
better than their own robust kinsmen on 
the Dover side of the water. Then there is 
the military aspect, not so interesting as it 
seems to have been during the English occu- 
pation, but with plenty of colour and move- 
ment. There are, too, the life of the towns- 
people and the ways of the permanent 
English residents, which should repay any 
one the trouble of going within the walls. 
There are still cheap old inns in Calais 
where the landlord understands wine and 
cookery ; they date from the seventeenth 
century, or at least one of them having an 
iron sign-board with the insignia of the 
craft embossed on its surface makes such 
a claim. This covers the mouth of a for- 
bidding well in the wine-cellar, reputed 
to lead to a subterranean passage which 
travels round the town. Mine host is 
proud of his well, a peep into which might 
stir the imagination of the sensational 
novelist, as his panels and casements might 
please the taste of the antiquary. Calais 
is never so bright in appearance as in the 
early morning. Something is always kappen- 
ing. Stroll into the broad market-place, 
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and already, though it is only seven o'clock, 
there are little processions of maids in white 
dresses going to Notre Dame, in charge of 
matronly persons, who carry staves, adorned 
with ribbons, half-crook, half-crucifix. They 
gather at the church door like little brides ; 
they are all expectancy and self-importance, 
for they are about to be “confirmed.” What 
a pity Laurence Sterne did not see such a 
sight ; the world might have had from him 
even a more memorable chapter than M. 
Dessein’s remise. It is worth while going 
up the Rue Royale to see the scene of Sterne’s 
sentimental adventure, for, though the inn 
is gone, the building remains. A man 
washes himself in it now, and, if it be any 
gratification to him, he may rub himself with 
his towel and reflect that on that spot Sterne 
exchanged snuff-boxes with the monk and 
established the principle “An Englishman 
does not travel to see Englishmen.” Ina 
neighbouring room, too, Walter Scott bent 
his shining morning face over his first Calais 
sole, and later on, in the outskirts, within 
easy reach by foot, Matthew Arnold strolled 
and delivered himself of his impressions. 


“ A thousand knights have rein’d their steeds 
To watch this line of sand-hills run, 
Along the never silent Strait, 
To Calais glittering in the sun. 
“To look toward Ardres’ golden field 
Across this wide aérial plain, 
Which glows as if the Middle Age 
Were gorgeous upon earth again.” 


In the early morning “the wide aérial 
plain” behind the town is alive with 
soldiers going through their movements ; any 
morning there seems to be as many of them 
at work as there are in the entire English 
army, and it is a stirring sight to look upon 
before returning to the market-place. The 
smacks are still running up to the quay. 
Quaint faces the fishermen have—the faces 
that are cut out on pipe heads and stand 
prominently in realistic canvases. Fishing 
in the Channel is no light amusement, as 
their weather-worn appearance betokens. 
That happy dignity of expression which 
most of them wear I can only account for 
by the nature of the element they labour 
with and their fortunate immunity from 
“business.” The moment they have their 
ropes fastened their business is done ; their 
shrewd wives and daughters have the fish 
conveyed to market at once, and the auction- 
eering is conducted so amicably, within the 
old hall, that it is a liberal education, or 
would be to a frequenter of Billingsgate, to 
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stand in attendance once in a while. Not the 
least prominent figure here is the English 
resident in Calais. Sterne in reducing the 
whole circle of travellers to heads comes 
down from the idle, inquisitive, lying, proud, 
vain, and splenetic, to “the traveller of 
necessity.” It is he who haunts the market. 
England has been too dear for him. He 
could not stand the reigning contempt of 
poverty. He took his straitened circum- 





Sud.” Many “travellers of necessity” may 
be seen in the pleasant shade of this garden, 
when the band is playing the latest novelty 
from Paris. The hero of many voyages and 
of many battles, on half-pay, regularly makes 
his appearance. The gentleman who borrowed 
money to pay his debts goes round the band- 
stand with a benignant smile. There is a 
sprinkling of officers from the citadel among 
the ship-chandlers and manufacturers from 





CALAIS. 


From a Drawing by G. L. Srymocr 


stances, his wife, and his five daughters to 
Calais, and now his energies are mainly ex- 
pended in cheapening fish and butchers’ meat. 
A sou gained before breakfast by judicious 
diplomacy among the fish-wives is a joy to 
him the whole day afterwards. He thinks he 
will cheapen himself into possession of seven 
sous, with a run of good luck for the next 
week, and launches into expenditure of 
tobacco, which, in the afternoon, he sheds in 
smoke upon the air of the “ Jardin du Front- 


St. Pierre, who for at least two months of the 
year are willing to lend their opulent figures 
to the show. On the whole “the traveller 
of necessity ’’ who falls into the exhaustless 
humours of poverty, or the delightful want 
of consideration attendant upon it, does very 
well in Calais. In conversation he is apt to 
hark back upon a mythical period of por- 
tentous prosperity, or to hint carriages, 
park-hacks, hunters, and champagne now 
gone to the ewigheit, but he is sensible and 
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instructive upon the art of economical 
marketing. ‘Then the /rou-frou of light, 
summer dresses, how musical it is to the 
susceptible lieutenants and what dexterous 
bending of backs! It is heart-breaking to 
see the contrast between the French and 
English system of salute. An Englishman 
cannot be polite with his whole back, and, if 
“a traveller of necessity’’ be seen in the 
garden to achieve an elaborate spinal move- 
ment, it will be observed that he comes from 
Ireland. One need not go to St. Pierre, 
though now it is an integral part of Calais. 
It is as uninteresting as chimney stacks and 
tramway cars can make it, but is worth 
studying for its resemblance to the Huguenot 
settlements which did so much for the in- 
dustrial supremacy of England. St. Pierre 
is a little Nottingham, Midland hands turn- 
ing out countless yards of lace beneath its 
chimneys. All Frost’s and Hammond’s and 
Lindley’s ideas have been realised here. 
The right of asylum which England gives to 
the foreigner is amply repaid at St. Pierre 
by the right of manufacture. 

A little way round from Dover is the 
competing town of Folkestone. About forty 
years ago it was the favourite route to 
France. When Dover was boasting of its 
54,000 passengers, it could point to so high 
a figure as 82,000, and ten years later, its 
rival having risen to 76,000, it was still 
20,000 ahead. Then came a fall of 20,000 
and a rise of 30,000 for Dover, after which 
it recovered itself with leaps and bounds, 
remaining however from 50,000 to 100,000 
behind its neighbour. 

Folkestone has the advantage of Dover for 
the idle visitor that its historical associations 
are not too overwhelming. The ubiquitous 
toman has, of course, left the mark of his heavy 
hand in a lighthouse which got incorporated 
with a castle and thus had a longer lease of 
existence than the nunnery of the Saxons 
which the billows carried away. The visitor 
is not bound to know more history than 
that ; it is not obtruded on him, yet he may 
well reflect how “ the whirligig of time brings 
in his revenges,”’ as he walks the cliff towards 
Sandgate. Down below, the pebbles have 
gathered at the walls of the first nunnery in 
which English maids ever took their vows. 
A right lonely place it must have been in 
those early centuries to forswear the world 
from. The English maid of the period has quite 
other views in Folkestone, and statistics 
could hardly count the number of betrothals 
which have dated from the heights over- 
looking the ancient graves of the primitive 
nuns. ‘Get thee toa Nunnery ” once had a 


meaning ; as applied to Folkestone, it now 
means “ go and get married.” Folkestone is 
in the summer-time the chosen home of 
butterflies. They flit about in every colour 
of costume, in blue as light as the forget-me- 
not, in red as intense as an autumn leaf, in 
yellow as rich as the cream in the dairy- 
maid’s dish. It is one of the pleasures of the 
place to see the entomologist at work among 
this harvest of beautiful creatures. I have 
seen an elderly gentleman bearing a marked 
resemblance to a print of Blue-Beard pant 
after a butterfly for half an hour on end, 
before he had the unconscious winged thing 
in his net. He has put the pin of science 
into the back of every variety on the shore 
—poor butterflies! But has not Harvey’s 
statue consecrated the town to the pursuit of 
science, and, if he spent his boyhood here, 
one wonders how much the ebb and flow of 
the tides in the Channel had to do with his 
great theory of the tides of the blood? It is 
time however to descend to that tank-like 
harbour and get on boardaS8.E.R. steamboat 
for Boulogne. 

Great are the natural advantages which 
Boulogne has over Calais. The level flats of 
Flanders have ascended, and break into cliff 
at the river-mouths of the Liane, and among 
cliffs and leisurely ascents are the new and 
old towns of Boulogne. “ An Englishman 
does not travel to see Englishmen ”—well, 
there are some thousands of them perman- 
ently established here. Some of them are 
“travellers of necessity ” no doubt, but most 
of them have established themselves from 
choice, finding the art of life to be better 
understood than elsewhere. The real Bou- 
logne is not, however, English ; it is a fishing 
village which preserves its unbroken indivi 
duality from an immemorial past, as fishing 
villages are apt to do on every coast where 
there are two populations working together. 
Witness the Spanish Claddagh of Galway, and 
the Dutch Newhaven of the Firth of Forth, 
with their manners and customs unimpaired 
by the superincumbence of manufacturing 
and university life in adjoining cities. La 
Beuriére is the true centre of interest within 
the harbour bar of the Liane, but it is more 
exclusive than the boudoir of a duchess. 
Right of birth in La Beuriére alone gives an 
entry to its society which has the strength 
of tone which comes of honourable toil 
with the sea. They travel far, these fisher- 
men ; their brandies being much appreciated 
on the coasts of Caithness by Scotch crews 
who are rigidly supervised, and their tobaccos 
of exchangeable value as far as Iceland. 
Yet are they not copers ; they handle nets 
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and sails with the best men afloat, and put to contemplate the ground where he stood 
out to sea with as simple a piety as any eating out his heart within sight of England. 
crowd of mariners to whom the Church ever The pity is he was not allowed to put to sea ; 
whispered its mysteries. More interesting it would have taken a dozen years out of his 
than the memorials of Napoleon which crowd _baneful career. It would have demonstrated 
upon the eye and memory, is that little for all time that England’s fosse is impass- 
chapel of Jésus Flagellé, where they set up able. The vain-glory of the man, with his 
their offerings of propitiation and thanks- medals of the conquest already struck, and 
giving. They are as rude and materialistic Lord Nelson tacking within gunshot! I 
as the votive gifts of a Hindoo to his fa- wonder how often the little English boys of 
vourite deity, and are dedicated in the same the pensionnats tell these elementary truths 
spirit ; yet there is a charming simplicity to the little French boys they are permitted 
about them which has a triple value,coming to know, for the sake of the language. 





DIEPPE. 
From a Drawing by G. L. Seymour. 


from the countrymen of Voltaire. When Another point of departure from the 
the author of Gil Blas lived up the way on English shore is Newhaven. Several small 
the higher slopes of the town, he must have towns in Sussex thought they were to have 
found much to please and amuse him in the the privilege of the steamboat connection 
manners and customs of this real Boulogne. with France. Shoreham, for example, has 
It is pleasant to imagine the great novelist not yet finished deploring the unwisdom of 
going out from the security of his son’s local squires who could not see their way to 
house, to look over the ramparts of the Haute parting with accommodation to the Brighton 
Ville upon the river and the sea. The figure Railway Company at reasonable terms. 
who tyrannizes over the locality is Napo- Visions of the prosperous era it would have 
leon’s ; yet Boulogne was “one of his fail- introduced the inhabitants still see in their 
ures.” It should be helpful for any one who cups; yet for Newhaven the Wharf station 
cultivates the hysterics of national defence has not done all that was expected. Probably 
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this arises from the unpicturesque surround- 
ings, which afford the visitor no great outlet 
for his energies. To go out with the dredger, 
for example, has been known to be the last 
resort of some of them! Newhaven’s chief 
distinction at present is, that it is on the 
road to Dieppe, and to those interested in 
figures it may be useful to know that 
75,000 passengers went to and fro at the 
wharf in 1887—a steady increase of 50,000 
within forty years. Dieppe is the Dover of 
the French coast, with the same accommoda- 
tion of cliff, river, and dock. Again history 
weighs on the soul of the traveller as he 
lands, for Dieppe commands a surrounding 
country as distinguished as any in France for 
the memory of events. But we need not go 
behind the cliff to ruminate. As in Boulogne, 
here is a select colony of fishermen, with 
language, habits, and customs of their own. 
Who and what are they? The answer of the 
savant is that they are Venetian, and he 
points to their waistcoats and buttons and 
ribbons, and avers that they are one and the 
same with the fishers of the Rialto. Very 
likely they are, and it may have been the 
Venetian blood in them which gave Ango 
and his kidney to the list of the piratical 
discoverers of France. Anyhow, Dieppe has 
its peculiar people who held their own by 
force on the shore in a sort of town-and- 
gown struggle with the Dieppois for cen- 


turies. They still sing at their ropes such 
“shanties” as these— 


“ A vos, zeune fillette, 
Qui veut se mariai, 
Quand un Poltais s’embarque 
I faut 1lé vitaillai : 
Sa boutcille 4 la caode 
Et pi chan cicotin, 
Sa fricassé tout caode 
Et pi chan bout d’boudin.” 


And it is their kinsmen who have an heredi- 
tary taste for manipulating the tusks of 
elephants. Dieppe is making a hard struggle 
to retrieve its broken fortunes and to stand 
before the world as it did in its great prime. 
Paris has no objection to helping it to re- 
covery, and for three months in the year it 
overflows with the wit and fashion of the 
capital. Exhausted politicians, artists, musi- 
cians, authors, capitalists, pour into Dieppe, 
and, any forenoon, the spectacle of Paul and 
Virginia may be seen in full operation on the 
east of the beach, where the blouses and 
trousers meet the waves in company. It 
would be ungracious to criticise their bathing, 
but it must be said that it lacks the frolic- 
some recklessness of the English shore. 
French people are polite even to the sea. I 
have seen Paul and Virginia on the shore of 
Normandy bow gravely to an incoming 
breaker, and retreat to their huts untouched 
by its spray. 
Wiu.1aM Sime. 
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THE BETTER MAN. 


By 


CHAPTER I. 
FRIENDS. 


NEW railroad town in 
the western territories of 
North America is seldom 
interesting, and never 
picturesque. The houses 
are lightly constructed of 
wood, and look as if a 
high wind would blow 
them all down like a pack 
The railway depot is of wood, 





of cards. 
the hotel is of wood, the very church— 
for every respectable western city begins 
its existence with a church—is made of 
matched lumber, transported from the east 
piecemeal, and put together in less than a 


week. It is only as years go by, and the 
town increases in size and importance, that 
the class of dwelling-house improves, and 
citizens vie with one another in the importa- 
tion of brick and stone. 

Five years ago Toros City, Southern New 
Mexico, was in this wooden, or first stage of 
its development, and liable to total destruction 
by fire in a given number of minutes by the 
judicious application of a lucifer match. The 
town consisted, at this time, of a long 
straggling street, on one side of which were 
a line of smart little wooden shops, with sign- 
boards bigger than their windows, and on the 
other a gaunt hotel of three stories, the 
railway station and the locomotive shed— 
this last, one of the largest buildings in town. 

Yet Toros, in spite of its appearance of 
unsubstantiality, was a truly respectable 
little city, and was growing fast. It was 
situated near the centre of the territory, on 
one of the main lines of railway from the 
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east ; and having a good water-supply, and 
a healthy position, bade fair to blossom out 
ultimately into great things. 

At this time it contained less than two 
hundred inhabitants, and the principal trade 
of the town was carried on with the stock- 
men of the neighbourhood. These men were 
to be seen at all hours of the day, sauntering 
slowly along the side walk, in broad-brimmed 
sombreros and long boots, staring at the 
store-keepers and their wares with a grim 
curiosity slightly flavoured with contempt, as 
at an entirely different race of beings, in- 
finitely inferior to themselves. ‘The contempt 
becoming stronger than the curiosity as they 
compared the glossy black coats and generous 
expanse of white linen affected by the citizens, 
with the simplicity of their own greasy leather 
riding trousers, and rough flannel shirts. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon, on a 
fine still day toward the latter end of May. 
The air was sultry, and the rays of the sun 
struck perpendicularly upon the hot dry 
earth. At the doorway of the trim depot 
lounged the telegraph operator in his shirt- 
sleeves, smoking a cigarette. As he smoked, 
and thoughtfully twirled the end of a very- 
much-waxed moustache, he watched the 
movements of two men slowly pacing up and 
down the platform in front of him. 

This telegraph operator, Mr. Timothy 
Skeats, was a good-looking young man, well 
aware of the fact. Though he had lived 
more than twelve months out west, he still 
dressed himself with a superlative neatness 
and care which excited vigorous comment 
from the cow-boys of his acquaintance, not 
the less violent because the attentions of Mr. 
Skeats were received by the few young 
ladies of which the settlement could boast 
with very marked favour. 
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The telegraph operator however, quietly 
went his own way, ignoring comments, 
threats, and even challenges—for duels of a 
rough and ready sort are not unknown on the 
frontier—practising in a remarkably skilful 
way with a revolver, and informing his friends 
of his success in the art; never quarrelling, 
and never being quarrelled with. A thought- 
ful, observant man was Timothy, whom his 
friends called “cute,” and his enemies, 
“deep.” He never hurried about his work 
partly because he was an American, partly 
because he had not much work todo; but his 
mind was an active one, he had a very good 
memory, and though he was not accused by 
any one of scandal-mongering, it was a toler- 
ably well-known fact that there was not a 
man in the City of Toros who knew as-much 
of his neighbours’ affairs as Timothy Skeats, 
the telegraph operator. 

At this moment, while Timothy twirled his 
moustache and slowly puffed at his cigarette, 
with a face as impressionless and vacant as 
the white door-post against which he lounged, 
his thoughts were busy with shrewd reflection 
and conjecture about the men tramping to 
and fro infront of him. He knew who they 
were, though only one had nodded to him 
upon arriving at the depot, and he also knew 
what they were in Toros for, and what their 
relations were to one another. But here his 
knowledge ended abruptly, in the unsatisfac- 
tory way one’s knowledge of other people’s 
business is apt to end. 

Timothy, however, was not a man to be 
easily baffled, and in order to gather material 
for a proper solution of the problem, he occu- 
pied himself in this interval of leisure in 
picking up various threads of circumstance, 
and submitting them to critical examination. 

“Tt’s queer,” he muttered to himself, 
keenly watching every movement of the two 
men. “I thought Tom Eckersley was going 
to the deuce in Mark Galt’s buggy a little 
while ago, yet he seems as thick as ever with 
Frank Houghton, now. Ah!” a sudden idea 
occurred to Timothy, and he chuckled softly. 
“T forgot. Why, he'll be obliged to stand 
in with Frank, for they’ve been friends since 
they were children, and Tom’s folk are 
coming out today. Of course, that’s it. 
Wonder what Tom’s folk are like? Out of 
the common, some, I presume. If that boy 
ain’t got a bit of blue blood, as they call 
it, about him, I'll eat my hat. What a con- 
trast he is to the other. Tom a bit of 
quicksilver; Frank a bar of iron. H’m. 
How will it be with Galt now? Lordy, he’d 
go blue with cussing if he knew Frank was 
here. A real smart fellow is Mark Galt, 


real smart. Yet Id bet on Frank if it 
came to clawin’! He’s a rare bull-dog, and 
it’s the man with the biggest grip, who 
wins in the long run. I wonder how strong 
he is? Six feet three inches and a half in his 
socks, Hynkins said, and so broad that he 
doesn’t look any ways too tall, yet as 
quiet as a woodchuck if let alone, says 
Hynkins. Well, that may be, but there’s a 
tight set about those thin lips, anda mighty 
big chin behind that brown beard, and for 
all his mild blue eyes, there’s a twist comes 
now and then in the brows above ’em— 
gosh, he’d make things fly, would Frank, 
if the wind were against him. Mark Galt 
will keep himself out of that stockman’s line 
of fire if he’s a wise man!” 

Thus soliloquised Mr. Timothy Skeats. 
His cigarette now came to an end, and the 
tinkle of the telegraph bell inside his office 
brought his cogitations to an abrupt con- 
clusion, With a lazy yawn he turned into 
the depot, and left the men on the platform 
to go their ways and continue their tramp 
in a regular methodical manner as they 
waited for the Western train. 

Timothy’s terse simile well described their 
appearance. Tom Eckersley, the younger of 
the two, was a slightly built fellow of three- 
and-twenty, with dark curly hair, bright 
eyes, and a sensitive mouth. A quick, im- 
pulsive man, of highly nervous temperament. 
His companion was three years older, with a 
large strong face, in keeping with his breadth 
of shoulder and length of limb. It was an 
honest, pleasant face, rather grim about the 
mouth, and sad about the eyes, as was natural 
after four years of life in the roughest 
country in the world, but full of a quiet 
dignity and self-reliance acquired by the 
struggles of the long hard years ; touched 
with that indescribable look seen in the 
faces of those who have borne uncomplain- 
ingly, for many years, the burden of a 
sorrow which can never be comforted, and 
which will never leave their hearts until 
they rest in death. 

At the present moment Frank Houghton 
was gravely concerned and perplexed about 
his friend’s affairs, and was not thinking of 
himself. From the evening, eleven years ago, 
when Tom Eckersley arrived at Eton, a 
home-sick lad of twelve years, until one un- 
lucky day, when he was two-and-twenty, 
Frank had been his constant adviser and 
friend—elder brother, as he used to love to 
call himself—though this title had fallen 
into abeyance of late years. Many were 
the scrapes from which he had extricated the 
lad; the battles he had fought for him, the 
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foolish things he had prevented him from 
doing. No closer intimacy ever existed be- 
tween men than between these two up to 
twelve months ago. Then they had quarrelled 
suddenly as young men sometimes will, and 
had not met until they came across one 
another two hours before. 

Yet the force of habit was so strong that 
Tom, being intensely harassed and perplexed 
in mind, had asked again for counsel and 
assistance as earnestly and frankly as in the 
old days. And gladly would his friend have 
helped him as he wished, for Frank loved 
the lad with the steadfastness characteristic 
of one who mikes few friends, but who when 
his heart is drawn towards man or woman 
must love them all his life. But Tom was 
changed. It was not that he was cold. The 
year of separation had dissipated all the 
clouds which had burst into so sharp a storm 
twelve months before, and the friends had 
silently wrung one another's hands with the 
close pressure that meant mutual trust and 
love which no estrangement could ever have 
the power to blight or destroy. Nevertheless, 
a deep and permanent change had passed over 
Tom during the past year ; the change from 
boy to man. For twelve months his own 
impulses, with no perceptible guidance from 
others, had been supreme. Before this, being 
naturally prone to seek advice—though not 
always to take it—he had been particularly 
susceptible to the influence of such a strong, 
self-reliant nature as his friend’s, but having 
cast that off he would own no other, and 
though still liable to be led by those clever 
enough to win his affection and confidence, 
he was liable, like a spirited colt just out of 
the hands of the trainer, to kick over the 
traces at any time and give a stranger a 
world of trouble, and perhaps break loose at 
last in violent and unexpected ways. 

As they walked up and down the platform 
the friends talked earnestly together. The 
younger was eloquently urging a request, at 
which the elder mournfully shook his head. 

“T cannot promise, Tom; you must tell 
me without that.” 

* TI will tell you nothing then.” 

“ You cannot trust me?” 

“No. I don’t mean that I have any 
doubt about your doing what you believe 
would be the best for me, but I feel strongly 
that this might not be what I should think 
best myself. Now under no conceivable 
circumstances would I have father know 
this secret at present. You might see things 
differently, and in spite of my intreaties— 
for you can be as hard as a rock when you 
like—tell him too soon. Therefore, old man, 
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before I let anything out, though I'm dying 
to tell you all about it, pass me your word 
that you will tell no one until I give per- 
mission. For my part I promise that father 
shall know everything before long.” 

But Frank shook his head again, and his 
face grew stern. He was not a man of keen 
perception, though thoughtful of the feelings 
of others, and he did not see that in Tom’s 
face there was an expression of stubborn 
determination ; and being ignorant of how 
much had happened in this eventful year, he 
did not realize all at once how completely his 
friend’s boyhood had passed away. 

Therefore he said slowly in a severe tone. 

“You ought to tell the Colonel now if 
you ever intend to do so. Why don’t you?” 

“ Because I must be in an independent 
position first. When I am my own master 
he shall know as soon as you please.” 

* You mean that he is to invest his money 
for you before he knows your secret ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘That is dishonourable, Tom !”’ 

“Thank you.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Frank’s teeth were set, and more hard 
words were on his lips, but he did not say 
them. He had made a solemn vow some 
months ago that he would never quarrel 
with the lad again whatever happened, and 
he must keep that vow. At last he said 
gently — 

“1 was wrong to speak so harshly, Tom ; 
perhaps I take a mistaken view of the 
matter. I should like to ask a question, 
Are you acting in this by Mark Galt’s 
advice ?”’ 

There was no answer for a moment, Tom’s 
eyes were bent on the ground, and he seemed 
to be thinking deeply. Presently he raised 
his head, and looked his friend in the face 
with a half smile. 

“ Now, Frank, I will not hear a word 
against Mark. You may say what you like 
about my conduct. But he has been a true 
friend to me, I will not allow him to be 
abused by any one.” 

“Then he did not advise that everything 
should be kept back from your father until 
you have his money? I am merely asking a 
plain question.” 

Tom looked away again. 

“T did not say that.” 

“Tt must be one or the other, Tom ; so 
I suppose he did. Have you told him every- 
thing?” 

“Yo.” 

“ He has your full confidence ?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Then, my dear fellow, it is waste of 
breath for us to discuss the matter further. 
If you have told Galt everything, and will 
tell me nothing; if you take his advice and 
reject mine, I don’t see what I can do for 
you.” 

“Oh, I do.” 

Tom laughed as he spoke, a ringing, boyish 
laugh, and taking his companion’s arm, 
went on in a voice full of persuasive 
tenderness. 

“You are the oldest and best friend I 
have, Frank. Galt is a good fellow, and 
I believe in him, but Galt isn’t you. Father 
will think your judgment infallible, and at 
your suggestion would lay down the thousand 
I asked him for without a murmur, when he 
has once got this ridiculous idea about 
forcing me to return to England out of his 
head. You not help me? Why it all 
depends on you. So, old man, I must get 
round you some way, if it is possible. Now 
see here” his tone was one of great earnest- 
ness and feeling. “ You know well enough 
what my father is. I believe he cares for 
me, at least I try to believe it, but he is—well, 
he is remarkably fond of keeping everything 
in his own hands, especially money. I am 
not going to use hard words, so you need not 
frown so portentously. What I mean is, 
you cannot expect me to look upon my 
father as other sons do, as a son ought to do, 
if you like that better ; and though I do wish 
to be straight and candid with him above 
all things, as long as I am dependent upon 
him I cannot be. Why, man, if he knew 
what I have done he would never speak to 
me again.” 

“Ts it so bad as that, Tom ?”’ 

There was such pain in Frank’s tone as 
he asked the question, that his friend 
started, and the secret he had kept so 
jealously nearly left his lips. But he stop- 
ped himself just in time, and only said in a 
low voice. 

“ Yes, old fellow, I think so. Though, as 
you don’t know what it is, spare me as much 
reviling as you conveniently can.” 

Frank’s big eyes opened wide. 

“T can’t conceive’—he began, when Tom 
interrupted him quickly.— 

“Don’t try then. But just answer me 
this. Supposing I solemnly give you my 
word of honour that I have done nothing of 
which a man should be ashamed ; that as 
soon as I have sufficient property in my 
own right to live upon, I will tell father 
everything. Will you take my part now? 
Say what you know of my ability as a 
stockman ; remind him that I am three and 


twenty, and able to manage my own affairs ? 
Come,—will you, Frank?” 

Tom held out his hand as he spoke, with 
a beaming smile. But his friend did not 
take it at once. As if he had not heard the 
last few words, he said quietly :— 

“Tom, are you engaged to be married ?”’ 

Eckersley laughed. 

“ Engaged ! who should I choose, my dear 
boy? I don’t know what your experience 
may be, but I have not seen a lady since I 
left home—out here.” 

Frank eyed him keenly. 

“Not here. But you have in Boston. 
May Winthrop, for instance.” 

Tom’s smile vanished. A look of pain 
came slowly into his face, and remained 
there for some little time. 

“You are right there. May is certainly 
a lady.” He paused as though he liked to 
dwell upon the fact; and then went on 
slowly, “ But I am not engaged to her. Do 
you think that would make my father 
wild?” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, you could not expect him to be 
exactly pleased at first. Colonel Eckersley, 
C.B., would think his only son should make 
a better match. Charles Winthrop, May’s 
father, was as true a gentleman at heart 
as ‘ever lived, but he was only a western 
stockman.” 

“ Right again, Frank.”’ And Tom stamped 
his foot with an exclamation which sounded 
like a curse. “ Ah, yes,” he continued bit- 
terly, “my dear father would be proud and 
happy to see me marry any kind of girl with 
a title or a good rent roll. Perhaps the 
reason he is so anxious to get me home 
again is because he fears I might be pre- 
sumptuous enough— But, pshaw! what an 
ass I am ”—laughing suddenly, with a quick 
change of mood—‘“I think I am a little 
off my head. Oh, Frank, old friend, why 
can’t you promise not to tell him, and so 
hear my confession. I want your help as I 
never wanted anything before. I do not 
know what will happen to me if he refuses 
to invest this money. And he will refuse 
unless you throw the weight of your expe- 
rience and judgment, of which he thinks so 
highly, into the balance. Will you do it ?— 
will you?” 

Again Tom stopped short in his tramp 
and looked up at his friend appealingly. 
Frank stopped also, and the men faced one 
another. At this moment there was a faint 
whistle, followed by a low rumbling sound ; 
the train from the East was in sight. For 
the second time Frank shook his head, but 
























he took the proffered hand and held it 
tightly. 

“Tom, Tom, why are you so unreason- 
able? Who has said that the Colonel wants 
you to marry for money? It is a lie, who- 
ever says so. Another thing. Do you 
seriously suppose your father and mother 
would travel five thousand miles because 
they grudged you the investment of a 
thousand pounds? Don’t you know that 
this expedition has been undertaken because 
they all miss you so much at home? because 
it is unbearable to your father to think that 
the old house and estate may go into the 
hands of a stranger at his death, and his 
son be herding sheep out west, when he 
might be in the first rank of society at 
home. I am a bad speaker, lad; I can 
never say all that I mean. But do believe 
me when I say that if you will only tell 
your father plainly all your difficulties, show 
him yourself, by a frank trust in him, that 
you are a man, he will try to meet your 
wishes, whatever they may be, more than 
you have any idea of. He loves you, old 
fellow, he does indeed ; and he will show his 
feelings to-day, if he never did in his life 
before. And if he does, will you have the 
heart to cheat him—for it is nothing less— 
and meanly keep back unpleasant facts, for 
the purpose of currying false favour with 


him? You are not the man I take you for, 
if you can stand it. But I don’t believe you 
will.” 


While speaking, Frank laid his left hand 
caressingly upon his friend’s shoulder, as 
he had often done in the old days, and his 
voice trembled with strong feeling. 

Tom’s eyes dropped, and his face worked 
irresolutely. It was very seldom that Frank 
spoke so pleadingly, and the old subjection 
to his greater strength of will and purpose 
began to re-assert itself in Tom’s mind, 
together with a sudden recoil from the 
thought of deceit, and the want of courage, 
which the concealment he meditated im- 
plied. 

He hesitated, moved his feet uneasily, 
muttered inaudibly to himself. Then, warmly 
returning the grasp of the hand he held, 
looked up with a bright smile. 

“You are my good angel, old lad. I will 
tell him after all. What a coward I was! 
Yes, 1 will do it at the first opportunity, and 
he may say what he pleases, and take what 
course he thinks fit. It is right that he 
should know, and he shall know now, never 
fear. Here they are. See those handker- 
chiefs waving? Come along, the train’s 
slackening speed already.” 
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Tom was off like a rocket now, as “ Uncle 
Dick,” the first engine which ever astonished 
the prairie dogs and coyotes of New Mexico 
with shriek of whistle and clang of bell, 
brought his long convoy to anchor alongside 
the platform with a vast amount of puffing 
and unnecessary fuss. 

Frank followed more slowly. He wished 
to give Tom time to get the first greeting 
over before he intruded into the family 
party, and he had private reasons for being 
deliberate in his movements. 

The arrival of Tom’s family meant a great 
deal to him—Tom’s old schoolfellow and 
friend; more than any one knew; more, 
even, than he knew himself. 

The passengers in the train looked at him 
with admiring eyes as he passed slowly by 
them, in the wild, picturesque dress which 
became his strong face and figure so well. 
But only Timothy Skeats, who was now 
chatting with the conductor, noticed that his 
lips were set like a rim of blue steel, and that 
his eyes shone with a suppressed eagerness 
in strange contrast to his measured step. 

Nearer and nearer to the group by the 
sleeping-car. Here was the white head of 
Colonel Eckersley. The sweet face of his 
wife, looking up with dim eyes at her tall, 
bronzed son, and behind these faces another, 
pale and fair, upon which Frank’s eyes had 
rested first of all, and upon which they 
rested now. 

On the steps of the car, with her hands 
full of light parcels, stood a girl of two-and- 
twenty. It would have been difficult for a 
stranger to have known that she was Tom 
Eckersley’s sister, for though her hair was 
wavy and clustered in curls about her face 
wherever it was allowed to curl, it was as 
light in colour as his was dark, and her face, 
with its clearly-cut, regular features, as quiet 
and reserved in expression as his was bright 
and animated. Far too quiet and reserved 
was Edith Eckersley in the opinion of her 
fellow passengers, especially those of the 
other sex; and more than one sprightly 
American gentleman had spoken in no 
measured terms to his companions about the 
haughty reserve of the English girl. 

Edith herself was quite unconscious of 
this; nothing would have surprised her 
more than to have been told that she was 
proud. She could not help being taller than 
most women, nor a habit that she had of 
carrying her head with a certain queenliness, 
which so often made people imagine that she 
looked down upon the world from a serene 
height of superiority. She was one of those 
who are unconscious to a fault of the impres- 
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sion they make upon others. She knew as 
little of what was passing in the minds of 
the handsome, well-dressed men who begged 
in vain to be allowed to carry her cloaks 
and parcels to the hotel, as she did of the 
turmoil of emotions which crowded into the 
heart of the rough stockman on the plat- 
form, approaching her steadily with his 
firm, slow step. But this did not make her 
smile less bright when she recognized him, 
and the gentlemen on the piazza twisted 
their moustaches and glanced dubiously at 
one another out of the corners of their eyes 
as she ran nimbly down the steps and 
clasped Frank’s great brown hand. Edith 
was surprised to find that her cordial greet- 
ing met with a very curt response. Cer- 
tainly their last meeting was an awkward 
one, for Frank had then spoken strange hot 
words which had pained and startled her. 
But this was four years ago, when he was a 
boy, she a foolish girl. He could hardly be 
thinking of that now, for they had not seen 
one another since. He would think, like 
herself, of the long intimacy before those 
hasty words were spoken ; and the passion 
of that day, four years ago, would seem a 
mere dream of the past. 

And Frank—he was conscious that he re- 
plied coldly to her pleasant words. Men do 
not forget when they go to live out west. 
The day that seemed to Edith so very long 
ago seemed but yesterday to him. 

He knew how mad and foolish his feeling 
was: he knew that she would have for- 
gotten. Yet a vain little hope had been in 
his heart as he paced along the platform, a 
hope which now disappeared and left the 
world very dark to him. They were friends, 
warm friends, but they were nothing 
more. 


CHAPTER II. 
FRANK HOUGHTON SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


Tom EcKERsLEY, being extremely anxious 
to prevent his parents from undertaking a 
journey to New Mexico at all, had eloquently 
described the discomforts of Western life, and 
the rudeness of accommodation at Western 
hotels, at the same time warning them not 
to bring any servants, who would, he declared, 
be as helpless as themselves under the 
strange conditions of frontier life. His 
mother and sister therefore—for nothing 
could induce Mrs. Eckersley to allow her 
husband to go alone, and Edith went to take 


care of her mother—had made up their minds 
to endure hardships of all kinds, though of 
what these would exactly consist, they had no 
very clear notion. As some preparation, how- 
ever, Edith packed her maid off upon a long 
holiday three weeks before they sailed, and 
spent two hours daily in the kitchen, taking 
lessons in practical cookery; while Mrs. 
Eckersley, in spite of the most vigorous op- 
position from her family, perseveringly in- 
sisted upon going without minor luxuries, 
such as butter and sugar, for several days. 
And with a desperate determination to be of 
some practical use, nearly drove her house- 
keeper frantic by strict supervision of all 
packing arrangements, running up and down 
stairs so many times during the last week, 
that she could hardly stand when the day of 
embarkation arrived. 

After all this anxiety it was a pleasant 
surprise to be welcomed at the door of the 
Toros Hotel by a brisk little woman in a 
black silk dress and spotless cuffs, who 
greeted her visitors with hospitable warmth, 
and ushered them into rooms, which, though 
small, and furnished with extreme simplicity, 
were as well supplied with necessary comforts 
as the best country inn at home. It was 
droll to be somewhat peremptorily informed 
that dinner would be served in an hour, and 
to be offered no choice as to the nature of the 
meal. But after the experiences Tom had 
described, the feeling uppermost in the 
travellers’ minds was a sensation of relief 
that they had not to prepare it for them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile, in another quarter of the hotel, 
the young men were doing what was possible 
in the way of adornment, with the limited 
means at their disposal. Both were excited 
and nervous, though for different reasons, and 
each showed his feelings in his own way. 
Tom talked wildly, then laughed at his own 
extravagance, and Frank maintained a dog- 
ged silence, except when directly appealed to, 
and then answered in terse, blunt mono- 
syllables. 

“Father looks older, don’t you think?” 
Tom said, as he soused his head in a bucket 
of water, and scrubbed his hard brown hands. 
“The dear old mum is just the same, but 
Edith has grown wonderfully. I never saw 
a girl so much developed in so short a time. 
Have you?” 

He spoke questioningly, but Frank, who 
was combing his beard before a mirror three 
inches in diameter, made no reply. 

Tom raised his head sharply. 

“Don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Then why didn’t you say so?” 

‘The fact is too self-evident.” 

Tom returned to his ablutions 
runt. 

“By the by, Frank, you two used to be 
great cronies in the old days, I remember. 
How-many years is it since you have seen 
one another ¢” 

“ Four.” 

** A long while. She must be changed since 
then.” He paused to dry his face. “ By 
George, old man, I feel shaky about facing 
father! I think I shall leave it until to- 
morrow ; until he’s got over the journey a 
little. What do you think?” 

“You'll never do it at all, if you don’t 
speak to-day.” 

“ Pshaw,—why not?” 


with a 


“Because you'll feel shakier to-morrow 


than you do now, and the next day give up 
the idea altogether ; I know you.” 

“ Well,” said Tom snappishly, “time will 
show. You have not seen much of me lately, 
remember.” 

The young men now put on their coats, 
and went to the dining-room. It was on the 
first floor of the hotel, a pleasant room, of 
fair size, with one large window opening 
upon a wooden balcony, and rejoicing in a 
view over the greater part of Toros and 
some miles of country beyond. When the 
young men entered, Colonel Eckersley stood 
at this window scanning the prospect. 

He was a vigorous man of sixty, with light 
blue eyes, and an abrupt, decisive manner of 
speech, his words few and to the point. 
Colonel Eckersley was a soldier of the old 
school ; his softer feelings, when he had to deal 
with men, apt to be so carefully hidden under 
such a crust of military brusqueness, that 
only those who knew him best were quite 
certain that he had any feelings at all. With 
women his gruffness melted very quickly, and 
in the presence of his wife his eyes would lose 
their keenness, and the hard lines of his face 
soften, until he looked almost benevolent. 

As the door opened the Colonel turned 
sharply from the window, and eyed Tom 
attentively for several seconds without speak- 
ing. He was struck, more than he had been 
on the platform of the railway-station, by the 
look of self-reliance about the lad, the erect- 
ness of his carriage, as good as if he had been 
an officer of the 94th, and the firm lines 
about the mouth and chin—a sign of character 
and purpose absent eighteen months ago. 
Yet, though the sight of these things did the 
father’s heart good to see, and he felt that 
this boy was more to him now than he had 
ever been before, he could not forget that 
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Tom had expressed an intention of pursuing 
a course of action totally foolish and wrong- 
headed, and opposed in every particular to 
his own express wish and command. Self- 
reliance was good; but rebellion and dis- 
obedience were very bad. It was necessary 
first of all to secure submission. When that 
condition was fulfilled, Tom should see that 
his own happiness and welfare were what 
his father strove for. Colonel Eckersley had 
been a soldier since he was seventeen, and he 
looked upon life from a soldier’s point of 
view. 

“You seem well, Tom,” he said quietly, 
“and are as brown as though you had been 
through an Egyptian campaign. A healthy 
life this ?” 

“Very, sir—Particularly so, I may say.” 
Tom spoke nervously, and looked out of the 
window, avoiding his father’s eye. In spite 
of a strong effort to feel perfectly independ- 
ent, as became a man of three and twenty, 
the Colonel’s keen look disconcerted him in 
a most humiliating way, and he felt as awk- 
ward and uncomfortable as he used to do in 
his boyhood, when he was called into the 
library to give an account of himself upon 
his arrival from Eton. The Colonel saw this, 
plainly, and with an impatient gesture turned 
to Frank Houghton—who was looking 
anxiously from father to son, thinking of 
how much depended upon this first interview 
between them. 

“T shall want to have a long talk with 
you, Frank, at the first opportunity. It is 
by your advice, I suppose, that this foolish 
fellow proposes to invest a thousand pounds 
in sheep ?”’ 

Tom wheeled sharply round from the 
window. 

“You need not trouble Frank in this mat- 
ter, father, he is not in the least responsible 
for my actions.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the Colonel 
bluntly. “I always gave him credit for 
common sense, and should be sorry to find 
that I had been mistaken.” 

There was a pause. Tom, after glancing 
significantly at Frank, looked out of the 
window again, and whistled. His father 
saw the look, and feeling that there was 
some private understanding between the 
young men, chafed inwardly, and wished 
that his remark had been more biting, while 
Frank, for his own part, felt a great desire 
to use strong language. He saw the ill- 
timed peremptoriness of the good Colonel 
undoing all his eloquence of an hour ago. 

If only Tom had confided in him! He 
regretted now that he had not given & 
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promise of secrecy ; but who could suppose 
that any father could be so blind? It was 
imperatively necessary to say something for 
the lad. 

“Tom is right, Colonel, in saying that I 
have not advised him to invest money. At 
the same time I can bear witness that a man 
who knows how to handle sheep might do 
well with a thousand pounds.” 

“Better than with ten thousand in 
England?” 

“That is another matter. I understood 
from Tom, this morning, that he had made 
up his mind to stay out west, and had in- 
formed you of his determination.” 

Colonel Eckersley raised his eyebrows, 
and coughed. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, Frank, I told you 
in my last letter, that I had made up my 
mind that Tom was to come home. My mind 
will not alter, I can assure you, unless Tom 
can show conclusively that he will be better 
off in this country.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Frank quietly. 
“But surely you will look at the matter 
differently when he gives good reasons for 
his decision ?” 

“That depends upon the reasons. What 
may they be, Tom?” 

Frank looked at his friend questioningly. 
Tom’s mouth twitched, and he did not speak 
for a moment, then he said in a hurried 
tone— 

“T cannot say off-hand, father. There 
is a story to be told first ; and I hear the 
mother and Edith in the hall now. Let 
us discuss the matter over a cigar after 
dinner.” 

The Colonel grunted. Of all things in 
this world he hated waiting most. 

* As you please,” he said shortly. “ Leave 
it then. I confess this mystery and beating 
about the bush puzzles me extremely. Don’t 
let us have any more of it, Tom, after 
dinner.” 

The ladies now joined them, and the 
Colonel’s grimness, and the anxiety of his 
son, soon evaporated under the sunny in- 
fluence of Mrs. Eckersley. This lady was an 
affectionate, demonstrative little woman, with 
a fearless sincerity of manner, and quaint 
frankness of speech, which no experience of 
the world and its etiquette could modify 
in the slightest degree. She thought her 
husband and children nearly perfect, and 
the one sorrow and perplexity of her life 
had been that Tom had wished to leave 
home. 

There was not a sweeter little woman 
living than Mrs. Eckersley. Her horizon 


might be wanting in breadth, and her per- 
ceptive powers were of a limited order, but she 
made the best of the world and everything 
in it, and had an inexhaustible fund of 
cheerfulness for all who came in her way. 

Mrs. Eckersley was dimly aware that her 
husband and Tom did not understand one 
another; and she disapproved, as strongly 
as it was in her nature to disapprove of 
anything her husband did, of his habit of 
“drilling” his son. But then she also knew, 
better than any one, the true warmth of 
heart which lay beneath the abrupt manner, 
and she never doubted but that all mis- 
understanding would cease when father and 
son could talk the matter fairly out man 
to man. 

As a personal contribution toward this 
result, Mrs. Eckersley began very cheerfully 
to make the best of her surroundings. She 
praised the hotel, she praised the dinner, she 
made sly allusions to the satisfactory change 
in her son’s appearance, and she applauded 
the convenience and picturesqueness of 
western dress. Satisfied at length by the 
heartiness of Tom’s replies, and the pecu- 
liarly keen appetite he had for his dinner, 
that the storm cloud was passing away, 
Mrs. Eckersley turned her attention to 
Frank Houghton. 

“ It is so comforting to see the face of an 
old friend in a strange land, Frank. But, 
do you know, this face is so changed that I 
find it difficult to recognize. I am afraid, 
my dear, that your life is a very hard one.” 

“Not very,’ he answered with a smile, - 
exceedingly touched at her kind, motherly 
tone. “I have been here long enough to 
take the discomforts and work, which seem 
so unbearable to civilized folk, as a matter of 
course. I think I was born for western life, 
it agrees with me so well.” 

“Do you mean to say, then,” struck in 
the Colonel, “that you like this wild country 
better than England?” 

Frank paused before replying. 

“The question is a difficult one to answer,” 
he said at last. “Iam a man without home 
ties or the prospect of any. When I left 
England I never expected to see it again. 
I am used to my life here, and have no 
wish now to go back.” 

“You don’t show much enthusiasm for 
the prairies though,” rejoined the Colonel 
with a smile and a glance at Tom. 

“No,” replied Frank steadily, “I do not. 
A man loses enthusiasm for most things 
after four years of this life alone.” He 
smiled a little grimly. 

“But you are only five-and-twenty, 
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Frank?” said Mrs. Eckersley in a re- 
proachful tone. “ You talk as if you were 
fifty.” 


“ Perhaps I feel so,” and he smiled again, 
rather more grimly than before, then changed 
the conversation. 

The dinner went on. Mrs. Eckersley 
prattled away pleasantly to her son about 
friends in England, Tom entering into the 
subject with much apparent interest. But 
Frank watched him uneasily. He saw that 
whenever the Colonel joined in the conversa- 
tion Tom dropped out of it. He also noticed 
with a bitter pang of disappointment that 
when on two or three occasions Tom spoke 
to his sister, as if to -seek from her the 
sympathy denied him by his father, he was 
answered very quietly, almost coldly. 
Whether Tom’s rough dress, and his red, 
weather-beaten face, were distasteful to 
Edith ; whether it was simply that she did 
not know what to say, or was quite un- 
conscious of the situation, Frank could not 
make out. But it almost maddened him 
that, at this moment, when it was so parti- 
cularly essential that Tom should be made to 
feel how incomplete the home circle was 
without him, his sister should treat him with 
reserve, if not with positive indifference. In 
the keenness of his anxiety about Tom’s posi- 
tion Frank was scarcely just. Like most 
men in a state of great suspense and mental 
irritation, he looked at things from one point 
of view only, and with a magnifying glass. 

When they rose from the table and the 
ladies had retired to a small parlour which 
opened out of the dining-hall—as Mrs. 
Hynkins called it—Frank, in obedience to 
an appealing glance from Tom, led the way 
to the smoking-room. Here the Colonel was 
carefully placed in a comfortable arm-chair 
and supplied with a good cigar, while Mr. 
Jeremiah Hynkins, the hotel-keeper, mixed 
him a glass of toddy, which met with his 
most hearty approval. Mr. Hynkins was a 
tall man with a sandy beard and long power- 
ful limbs, which he had difficulty in disposing 
of satisfactorily in ladies’ society. He rarely 
spoke, leaving that department of the duties 
of social life in the hands of his wife: but 
those who knew him knew that he could do 
so to some purpose if he chose, and it was 
well known that in the matter of work it 
would have taken some men ten hours to do 
what Hynkins did in five. For the rest 
he had fought for the North during the last 
two years of the civil war, and when this 
fact came to light it was not long before 
a substantial friendship grew up between 
him and Colonel Eckersley—for Hynkins had 


a huge regard for a “ British army man,” 
and treated the old officer with a delicate 
respect that won his heart. 

When the gentlemen had gone down stairs 
an animated discussion took place between 
Edith and her mother as to the advisability of 
Mrs. Eckersley resting for an hour to make 
up for bad nights in the cars, a discussion 
which began by the good lady vehemently 
declaring that nothing would induce her to 
indulge in such habits for the next twenty 
years at least, and ended by her complying 
with her daughter’s wish, with a mild pro- 
test about the wilfulness of children of the 
present day, and an acknowledgement that 
she felt very tired and sleepy indeed. 

Having seen her mother comfortably 
settled in a well darkened room, Edith re- 
turned to the parlour, and taking a novel 
from her travelling bag, ensconced herself in 
a rocking chair, with the intention of having 
a quiet hour until such time as the gentle- 
men should appear from the smoking-room. 

The book was Esmond, and the reader had 
reached the point where the hero is at the 
height of his passion for Beatrix. The girl 
smiled to herself as she read—a rather pity- 
ing smile. How powerfully told the story 
was! It must be a story true of many a 
life before and since the ‘days of Colonel 
Esmond, yet how inexplicable it seemed that 
such a noble man, with so much judgment 
and discretion, could love such a worthless 
woman so passionately and desperately—or 
indeed any woman, unless he knew that his 
feelings were returned. Did men really do 
it? If the writer of Zsmond had been any 
one but Thackeray she would have been in- 
clined to think that the picture must be over- 
drawn. Turning the question over quietly 
in her mind, Edith tried to picture to herself 
any of the men she knew in such a predica- 
ment. There was only one she could think 
of who at all resembled Henry Esmond, and 
he was the last man likely to lose his heart 
and head for the sake of a wicked, beautiful 
girl. Yet there was a decided likeness be- 
tween her father’s friend, Major Crawford, 
and Thackeray’s hero. 

“ He is dark,” she said to herself, smiling 
again, “slight in figure, handsome, and a 
successful soldier. He has the grand polite- 
ness, and the grave melancholy face, one par- 
ticularly associates with Esmond. Yet I 
should not think that he had ever been in 
love in such a way, but I suppose it is im- 
possible to tell, for he looks very quiet and 
gentle, yet papa declares that he hadn't a 
more dashing subaltern in the regiment.” 

The book was closed now, lying in her lap, 
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her head resting on her hand. Her eyes 
were bright, and there was rather more 
colour in her cheeks than usual. Pleasant 
thoughts were passing through her mind ; 
thoughts which she shared with no one. 

The course of Edith Eckersley’s life had 
been exceptionally smooth and untroubled. 
The only daughter in a happy home, gifted 
with the quiet temperament which makes 
the most of blessings and the least of 
crosses, with perfect physical health, she had 
never known the trials and disappointments 
which make so many girls women in expe- 
rience and knowledge of life, long before 
they reach the age of two-and-twenty. 

Only once had Edith caught a glimpse of 
the pain and longing which one day might 
find its way even into such a well-guarded 
life as hers ; and she was then too young to 
understand the full significance of what she 
saw. Yet she never forgot the dull Novem- 
her afternoon when Frank Houghton asked 
her to be his wife. He had been refused 
with quick decision, when Edith recovered 
from the first shock of astonishment at hear- 
ing such strange wild words from her big 
good-natured brother. Yet the clasp of his 
strong hands, which left a red mark upon 
her own for many hours, and the haggard, 
hopeless look in his face as he went quietly 
away, haunted her for a long while; and 
from that day forth Edith ceased to be a 
child. 

But as the quiet months rolled by, and 
Frank was heard of in America as having 
settled down, and given up all idea of re- 
turning to England, the memory of his pale 
face became dim and uncertain, and at last 
ceased to trouble her. Her life was full and 
happy, she had numbers of warm friends. 
What wonder if the day when their boy and 
girl friendship was so rudely snapped and 
broken faded from her mind, or was only re- 
membered when his name was mentioned, 
with the tender regret a woman feels at 
causing pain she could not help, in which 
she has no share, and which, she believes, has 
long since left the heart which had to suffer. 

It was not of Frank that Edith thought 
as she sat in Mrs. Hynkins’s rocking-chair, 
with ZLsmond in her lap; nor were Tom’s 
troubles uppermost in her mind. He had 
always been a youth of very masculine ten- 
dencies, and since his childhood, when she 
had been his devoted slave, Edith had not 
been chosen either as companion or con- 
fidante. Long before he went to Oxford, she 
had learnt the lesson too many sisters have to 
learn, that elder brothers who go to public 
schools have such important duties and de- 


mands upon their time, even in the holidays, 
that unless no other companion is at all avail- 
able, younger sisters are not wanted, or of 
much value, except to do what they are told, 
and to preserve strict silence about every- 
thing they see or hear if questioned at head- 
quarters. After some vain struggles against 
the inevitable Edith had accepted her fate, 
and the idea had never entered her mind 
that she could have any power or influence 
over Tom’s life. 

They were very pleasant, these thoughts, 
which came to Edith as she sat in the little 
parlour, and so engrossing that she did not 
hear the door open, and only knew that some 
one was in the room by Frank’s voice saying 
gently— 

*“ Am I disturbing you?” 

The girl laughed and rose quickly. 

“You startled me. I must have been 
half-asleep. No, you won't disturb me in 
the least. You see I am alone. Mamma 
is resting, and papa, I suppose, has begun 
his sixth cigar. Is Tom with him?” 

“T left them together. They have a great 
deal to say to one another.” 

Frank was standing near the window, 
with his back against the wall, and while he 
spoke he looked intently at Edith, watching 
her face as the last rays of the setting sun 
shone gloriously upon it, and upon the wavy 
golden hair. He turned his head quickly 
away, however, when she looked up to speak 
again. 

“Do you think that Tom will come back 
with us, Frank ?”’ 

“T cannot say at all.” 

“ Hasn’t he told you—his best friend ?” 

“ No, not positively.” 

‘How strange! He ought to have done 
so. I should think that no one ever had 
such a friend as you have been to him.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“You are very much mistaken, Edith, 
I have done nothing lately except harm. 
We only lived together six months; for 
a year past we have not met once. Any 
influence I ever had over him has entirely 
gone.” 

The girl looked perplexed. 

“But you cannot help that if you have 
not lived together.” 

“Yet, if I had kept my temper he might 
not have left me.” 

Edith laughed incredulously. 

“Temper, Frank! Why you are the best- 
tempered man in the world, I believe.” 

“Am I? You don’t know me now. 
How should you? Iwill tell you what 
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suddenly, “ perhaps it will not interest you. 
Would you rather talk of something else !” 

“No, indeed! Why should I?” 

He did not reply. 

“ Please answer my question, Frank.” 

“T will if you like,” he said drily. “ You 
seemed to take very little interest in Tom’s 
affairs at dinner.” 

Edith compressed her lips. 

“You speak strongly.” 

“I feel strongly.” 

“But why should you imagine that I do 
not care about Tom? You don’t know me, 
that is quite evident. I want to hear all 
about him. Did I not say so just now?” 

“You did; but you spoke so coolly, I 
thought it was said out of a polite sense of 
the proprieties. I may have been mis- 
taken.” 

“You have been very much mistaken.” 

Frank bit his lip. He felt that he had 
hurt her, and inwardly cursed his blunt out- 
spoken speech. He wished she would get 
angry. Why didn’t she? Most girls would. 
He had not the remotest idea how to get 
out of the hole he had stumbled into, and 
could only chafe and fume as he saw the 
pained puzzled expression in her face, and 
hope that no one would disturb them until 
she had spoken again. To his immense 
surprise, after a short pause she looked up 
with a bright smile. 

“1 see what you mean, now. You thought 
I did not feel anything at dinner, because 
[ did not say much to him, was that it?” 

“Yes,” he replied briefly. 

“ But mamma was talking and there was 
nothing for me to say.” 

He was silent, and her 
anxious again. 

“ Don’t you see?” 

“T suppose I do, but”—He paused a 
moment. It was detestable, the business of 
lecturing and admonition ; yet some one must 
do it, and he went on doggedly, in a low 
voice. “I thought that you were all here 
to persuade Tom to go home?” 

“We are, I hope.” 

“Then,” he said vehemently, “ why don’t 
you let him see how much you care about it? 
He is in a most. serious position ; under the 
influence of a very dangerous man, and with 
some very powerful reason making him 
anxious to stay here. If anything is to be 
done with the lad, all sympathy and loving 
solicitude for his happiness should be shown 
him by every one of you. Yet your father 
snaps him up shortly, and talks about what 
he must do, and so forth ; your mother, dear 
good lady, beams upon him, and takes it as 
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a matter of course that he will be a good 
little boy and obey his father; and you— 
you sit by and say not one word to make 
the poor fellow feel that he has a sister at 
all. I don’t wish to be unkind, I fear that 
I have desperately offended you by the rough 
way in which I have put the case ; but I felt 
that I must speak to some ong. Will you 
forgive my bluntness, Edith?” 

He made an impulsive movement forward 
as he spoke, and she felt the touch of his 
fingers upon her wrist. Obeying a swift 
instinct she drew her hand away, and he 
instantly fell back into his old position. 

Neither spoke for a while. 

Presently Edith said slowly and sadly. 

“Thank you, Frank, I see what you mean, 
now. You are right. I think I have always 
been to blame. I have never given Tom 
enough sympathy. If I had, perhaps he 
would not have left England at all. Poor 
boy, I have neglected him, and now he is in 
all this trouble, and I cannot do anything to 
help him. It is difficult for a girl to enter 
into the life of a man when she knows so 
little about it as I do. I promise now, 
however,” she went on eagerly, “to do my 
utmost to gain his confidence, if you think I 
ean do any good ; and I will begin this very 
day. But, Frank, who is this man you 
spoke of as dangerous? Not that Mr. Galt 
Tom has told us about in his letters?” 

“Te 

“ What has he done?”’ 

Frank gave his moustache a 
twist, as if it were Galt’s neck. 

“You might ask what has he not done,” 
he said grimly. “I don’t like bringing 
charges which I cannot prove against a 
friend of Tom’s. You will see him soon, and 
can judge for yourself. Tom believes in him, 
and will not be shaken in his conviction by 
anything we can say. But there is one 
thing quite clear to my mind. If your father 
invests the money in sheep which Tom asks 
for, Mark Galt will be a richer man by a 
thousand pounds. _ Happily the loss of that 
sum will not ruin Tom's prospects in life, 
and it may teach him a useful lesson if he 
cannot be persuaded to go home.” 

Frank stopped speaking abruptly, for the 
door now opened, and Tom and his father 
came in. 

“TI wonder whether Tom has told him,” 
Frank thought, as he struck a match, and 
lighted the lamps. He was not to remain 
long in suspense. 

Mrs. Eckersley joined them at this mo- 
ment, and the first words she spoke brought 
the matter to a crisis. 
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** Have you made your plans yet, dear ?”’ 
She said to her husband, innocently, “and 
decided how long we shall stay here ?”’ 

“No, not yet,” replied the Colonel briefly. 

“Ah, well, I suppose things cannot be 
arranged so soon. But, you agree with 
your father now, Tom, dear, don’t you ? 
And you will come home with us, as soon 
you can?” 

There was a dead silence. Tom was turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book Edith had 
laid down, and did not answer until it was 
evident that no one else would do so, then 
he said slowly— 

“T fear not, mother. 
certain yet.” 

“It is not,” chimed in the Colonel em- 
phatically, while Mrs. Eckersley looked 
blankly from husband to son, and back 
again. 

“T have to see this Mark Galt yet,” 
he continued. ‘“ Mr. Galt may be the won- 
derful fellow Tom makes out. I don’t say 
anything against him. But if he can con- 
vince me that my son can,do better in 
America than in England he will be a very 
clever man, that’s all.” 

“ And if Galt does not satisfy you, sir,” 
said Frank, looking hard at his friend, who 
never raised his eyes from his book, “ is there 
no other reason why it might be advisable, 
or necessary, for Tom to stay in New 
Mexico ?” 

Colonel Eckersley glanced sharply at his 
questioner. 

“ Frank,” he said gravely. “I very much 
fear that there is a conspiracy here against 
me, of which you are the leading member. 
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This is the second time that you have hinted 
at a hidden ‘reason’ for Tom’s obstinacy. 
Now, I ask you, as your father’s old friend, 
and as one who has known you since you 
were a boy, what do you know which 
makes you hint at reasons in this dark and 
mysterious way ?”’ 

Frank sighed and shook his head. 

“‘T only wish I could tell you, sir. All I 
can say is, that there is something, and that 
Tom- i 

But here the gentleman in question closed 
his book, and interrupted his friend without 
ceremony— 

“T have told father, Frank, what I told 
you this morning. I intend to stay in New 
Mexico for the next few years at least, going 
into partnership with my good friend, Mark 
Galt. Father has promised to consider the 
matter of investment when he has seen Mark, 
who will be here, I hope, to-morrow. The 
strength of my case lies in the fact that I 
am very fond of the life here, cannot settle 
in England at present, and have an op- 
portunity of working with a man I heartily 
respect and like. I intend to go into details 
to-morrow,’—he emphasized the last two 
words slightly, and smiled—‘“after Mark 
and father have met ; that is all I can say. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

He laughed in his old bright way, and 
looked at Frank knowingly. Again his 
friend sighed, though only Edith heard the 
sound this time. 

“No,” he said gravely, “I cap’t say I 
am ; but I must wait, I suppose, till to- 
morrow. 


( To be continued.) 
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A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


CALL mine 

a suburban 
garden in 
default of a 
more appro- 
priate term. 
A language, 
which was 
formed and 
perfected in 
a simpler 
age is hard pressed to 
keep pace with the rapid 
and promiscuous develop- 
ment of new needs and 
relations which arise in 
the ferment of modern 
life; new forms have to 
be invented, or old ones 
have to suffer a new 
application, and the old 
and simple distinctions of 
urban, suburban, and 
rural, seem to me very 
inadequately to express 
the complex phases of 
modern existence. 

The town dilutes itself 
into the country in 
thinner and thinner solution, and it is hard 
to say where rural life begins. The old land- 
marks have become utterly misleading. Hay- 
stacks and milkmaids may for a moment 
cheat us into the belief that we are in the 
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country, at the next turn of the road we 
find ourselves between rows of villas all duly 
numbered, with a side street, where, slightly 
removed from the full blaze of respectability, 
we perceive the butcher, the confectioner, 
and the grocer, sheltering themselves behind 
the milder effulgence of gilt letters and 
plate-glass. 

I have lived for more than a quarter of a 
century on this spot, or within a few hundred 
yards of it, and in that time have seen many 
changes. Many a stately elm and graceful 
poplar whose boughs were neighbour to the 
skies, and whose buds I have watched with 
the eager expectancy of spring-tide, have 
fallen and disappeared, and instead of their 
delicate tracery, I have now to contemplate 
the serried outline of numberless chimneys 
exasperating in their monotony. The nursery- 
gardens and the cricket-fields of early days, 
where are they now? The cricketers are 
bowled out, and the last nurseryman of this 
neighbourhood is dead and his garden grows 
nothing but cares and anxieties ; it is built 
over, and is 4 refuge of impoverished gen- 
tility struggling with refractory ends which 
often fail to meet. Ten minutes in former 
days would bring me to pleasant fields among 
hedgerows, where I could sit on a stile and 
watch the cows and sheep feeding and listen 
to the distant hum of busy London, the 
many-voiced murmur which rolls beneath its 
canopy of smoke. Those fields exist no 
longer. The houses I remember to have seen 
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built, it seems but yesterday, look dim and 
aged already. Their garden palings are 
black with soot and crumbling with decay. 
The great city has long passed them by in 
its onward march, and far aws ay to the utmost 
limits of an afternoon’s walk stretches the 
domain of bricks and mortar ; only here and 
there is an open space left, which probably, 
for some unknown reason, did not supply a 
desirable building site, and that has become 
a general repository of broken brickbats, 
oyster-shells, and discarded meat tins. London 
has ingulfed me round about; but I still 
preserve my boundary walls and my half-acre 
of ground. Secure within the fortress of 
leasehold I can smile grimly at the speculat- 
ive builder, and defy his scaffold pole. My 
immediate neighbourhood is, in point of fact, 
a sort of sanctuary into which that objection- 
able innovator dare not penetrate. To right 
and to left of me are the great thoroughfares 
through which the stream of traffic and pro- 
gress rolls ever onward, piling up as it flows 
the long rows of red-brick, quasi-Gothic villas, 
the hotels, railway-stations, and shops, which 
indicate in all civilized neighbourhoods the 
high-water marks of social prosperity. Into 
this quiet and forgotten corner no improve- 
ments penetrate, and but little traffic; the 
most of it is of tradesmen’s carts carrying 
about the necessaries of life. Occasionally 
the Life Guards from Albany Street bring 
their horses to exercise this way. Then all 
the garden doors are opened and the house- 
maids of the district stand revesled; at 
others, chiefly at Easter and in July, there 
is an unusual rumbling of cabs laden with 
luggage and with eager expectant children, 
which indicate that some family is transferring 
the sphere of its activity to the sea shore. 
In most respects we are as we were sixty or 
seventy years ago. I cannot say that the 


houses have a venerable aspect, as_ that 
epithet suggests a higher antiquity than 


we can boast of. They were mostly built at 
a time when the art of domestic architecture 
recognized no higher needs than a solid wall 
and a water-tight roof ; when ornament was 
considered an unnecessary expense and beauty 

delusion. The strange contrivances which 
now adorn these houses, the long zine pipes 
which protrude above the roofs in an ap- 
parently purposeless manner, indicate with 
what an ill grace they have been able to 
adapt themselves to the requirements of 
modern sanitary engineering. Hardly any 
of them show signs of exceptional prosperity ; 
and if it be fair to judge of the inmates by 
the aspect of the dwelling, one would say 
that they did not march with the times ; that 


they had nothing to do with our modern, 
pushing, striving, struggling world; that 
they were all philosophers who had sought 
out this favoured plot of ground as a place 
where they could pursue their pensive medi- 
tations undisturbed. In the fashionable 
squares and terraces of Bayswater and 
Belgravia all the paraphernalia of existence 
are displayed. We see the great house with 
its many plate-glass windows, the costly 
curtains, the pictures in the dining-room, 
the Sévres ‘vases in the drawing-room, and 
the powdered head of the porter slumbering 
in the hall. In this district we are more 
reticent, and affect more mystery about our 
mode of living. It is only when a garden 
door happens to be open and the passer-by 
catches a glimpse of a blaze of scarlet gera- 
niums, of a lawn with some easy chairs and 
perhaps a great Japanese umbrella, that he 
can form any idea of what goes on within 
our jealously-guarded precincts. Ours, it 
appears to me, is a less obvious and, more 
philosophical mode of existence; we are all 
disciples of Horace, and are satisfied with 
our Sabine farms and the comparative 
poverty of a thousand a year. I may claim 
to be an old inhabitant ; I am watching the 
buds unfolding on the pear-trees for the nine- 
and-twentieth time. That is truly a monstrous 
-antle to be taken out of a man’s life, and as 
my reader may suppose, I have learnt in that 
time to look upon not only pear blossoms but 
on the world in general with very different 
eyes. The limits of my hopes and aspirations 
have insensibly but surely drawn in upon me 
from every side; Iam not very anxious to 
define to myself or to my reader their precise 
position at present, but taking as a rough 
estimate the four walls of my garden, I feel 
that within those I am on perfectly safe 
ground ; like Goethe’s Prometheus I can call 
my own, den kreis der meine Wirksamkeit 
erfiillt—the circle filled by my activity. The 
rising importance of gardening, not only as 
a healthful occupation, but even as a legiti- 
mate object of existence, is a curious and 
instructive phenomenon which causes me 
moments of profound reflection. I am 
conscious that it was not always so; that 
there was a time when beyond these walls 
there were other fields and pastures where 
discursive fancy loved to roam, but which it 
leaves neglected now; when the planning 
out of a flower border seemed a trivial and 
uninteresting matter which might be safely 
delegated to vicarious industry. I am in- 
clined to think that those things were in 
pre-philosophical days, before the natural 


instincts had been corrected by the maxims 
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of Horace. The atmosphere of the district 
may have something to do with it; this isa 
country of recluses, of men devoted to exclu- 
sive ideas, to which they devote their lives. 
My immediate neighbour is an astronomer, 
who has erected an observatory in his garden. 
He is a kindly enthusiast, who sometimes 
rushes in, at hours when I am contemplating 
the comforts of bed, to tell me of some celes- 
tial phenomenon which he is sure I shall find 
more than ordinarily interesting. Prayer is 
better than sleep, sing the muezzins in the 
East. So perhaps also is knowledge, but I 
have found an observatory on a cold winter's 
night anything but conducive to scientific 
fervour. Five or six doors off, in a small by- 
road, stands a two-storied cottage, a little 
removed from the road, as is usual in the 
neighbourhood ; in summer it is almost 
hidden by a screen of leaves. There for 
many years lived an ill-starred, disappointed 
man—a man doomed to life-long heart-sick- 
ness. I remember well the cheerless aspect 
of his home, his neglected garden, and his 
tall, stately person clothed in a shabby 
dressing-gown. He cared nothing for the 
present, but allowed the days of which it 
was composed to slip away into the past, re- 
gardless of what comforts they might bring 
him ; his eyes were constantly fixed on the 
future, on a bright golden future he was 
destined never to attain. His name was 
Baudé, and he bore a foreign title of Baron. 
He had a claim on the British Government 
for certain moneys lodged with them by his 
ancestor, a French émigré during the great 
Revolution. I have forgotten the sum—l 
always do forget figures—but with accumu- 
lated interest it amounted to something quite 
colossal. I can still call to mind his face of 
almost classical regularity, and the wild fire 
of his eye as he paced round his little garden 
explaining with vehement gestures all the 
conditions of his hopeless lawsuit ; how this 
and that judge had ruled in his favour, and 
how he had appealed, or was going to appeal 
to the House of Lords; and then he would 
suddenly face round upon me, and striking 
his thigh with clenched fist, exclaim, that in 
a country like this, where law and justice 
were respected, he must inevitably come by 
hisown. Misguided mortal! His own came 
to him in the heritage of death, and his 
claim, so far as I know, perished with him. 
There used to be another house, some five 
minutes’ walk from mine, which was cele- 
brated for a yet deeper mystery, and a still 
more hopeless aberration of human life and 
energy. It stood some yards back from the 
road, and the entrance door no longer hung 


on its hinges, but was secured by cross-bars 
nailed to the inside. One night some thirty 
yards of its boundary wall fell forwards on 
to the pavement, and disclosed what had once 
been an extensive garden, but which presented 
an extraordinary appearance. There was a 
levée en masse of all the inhabitants to inspect 
it ; all traces of cultivation were obliterated ; 
it was a miniature jungle, through which the 
cats had made tracks and covered paths like 
their big cousins in Hindostan. The house 
itself looked deserted; the stuccoed walls 
were black with smoke and crumbling ; the 
slate roof was full of holes, and there was 
hardly a window frame unbroken. An old 
servant was seen occasionally going in or out 
of a side entrance, and rumour asserted that 
a mysterious proprietor lived within, though 
I never met any one who had seen him. One 
morning a hearse with plumes and a single 
mourning coach stood before the long-disused 
door. A visitor had come at last who would 
not be denied. The door was torn down, and 
a coffin was carried out of that dismal dwell- 
ing. It was said that the rotten staircase 
broke down under its weight, and that it fell 
crashing to the bottom. A man had lived in 
a single room of that house for upwards of 
thirty years ; during that time he had never 
left it, or seen any one but a servant; he 
used to take in several newspapers and 
periodicals, which were found knee-deep on 
the floor of a room adjoining his own. He 
was very wealthy, partly by inheritance and 
partly by accumulation, and he had lived—if 
living it can be called—with no aim and for 
no definite end or purpose. The gossips of 
the neighbourhood—and we have gossips 
even in this quiet neighbourhood—averred 
that he had been crossed in love in early 
youth; but that seems a very inadequate 
explanation. 

I know a very worthy and sensitive 
person, who shall be nameless, but of whom 
I can speak very confidently, who was 
crossed in love three or four times before 
he was one-and-twenty, but he did not lock 
himself up, nor has melancholy marked him 
for her own. He is an old inhabitant here, 
and his turn is coming, as it has come to a 
great many of the others, when the hoary- 
headed crossing-sweeper shall miss him on 
his accustomed beat, and shall no longer see 
him striding with hasty steps to catch an 
omnibus; but he still lingers, and may be 
seen almost daily sheltering his inner man 
and what there is in him of immortal beneath 
the outward and conventional panoply of 
broadcloth, silk hat, and polished boots. 
When you meet him he is ready to certify 
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his pleasure with the affable smile, the polite 
solicitude for your bodily welfare, for all 
things appertaining to you which lie outside 
the spirit, with which by tacit convention we 
are alone allowed to concern ourselves in the 
intercourse between man and man; he will 
assume that air of unalloyed cheerfulness, of 
careless pococuranteism which, like the gloss 
on the hat and the boots, is considered the 
outward and visible sign of a man of the 
world ; and after a few minutes’ conversation 
you will part from him no wiser about his 
inner man than you were before. The open 
street is no place for confidence, for an inter- 
change of things spiritual; but if you will 
follow this personage, who, as the reader 
may have already guessed, is no other than 
the author of these pages, into the sanctum 
of his garden, the intimate sphere of his 
activities, and allow him to doff his broad- 
cloth and put on his battered felt hat and his 
gardening apron, he is ready to be communi- 
cative even to the minutest particulars. It 
has happened to him, as it doubtless has to 
many in this artificial age, to pass through 
years of life with an unsatisfied craving at 
his heart, a craving for sympathy and confi- 
dence ; and though hypercritical and fastidi- 
ous people may consider him to be past his 
prime, to be rapidly drifting out of the inter- 
esting stages of life into the tedious region 
of old-fogyism, he begs emphatically to 
protest that, with the exception of a few 
illusions which may well be spared as incon- 
sistent with the actual condition of things, 
he has lost nothing by the hard lessons of 
life, no faith in enduring veracities, but on 
the contrary, has gained much that he once 
lacked, much charity and not a little cheer- 
fulness and resignation. 

And now, after this preliminary exposition 
of the subject, I will beg my reader to suppose 
that I am applying a latch-key to my garden 
door. Immediately before us as we enter, and 
some fifteen yards back, is the house. This 
originally had two stories above the base- 
ment, but a former proprietor added a third, 
which has given to the edifice somewhat of 
the proportion of a brick placed upon its end. 
Its unsightliness is partially alleviated by the 
addition of a one-storied building with a large 
plate-glass window; this fills up the space 
between the house and the partition wall on 
the left ; in the angle thus formed stands an 
ancient and lofty elm tree. Turning to the 
right along a gravel path, we pass along a 
miniature avenue, with limes and hollies on 
one side, and fruit trees, medlar, mulberry, 
and pear, on the other. This brings us to 
within a few feet of the partition wall on the 
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right, and we turn round at a right angle ; 
immediately to our left is my principal 
flower-garden, a square space some fifteen 
yards each way, and raised a couple of feet 
above the gravel path we are standing on. 
At this season it shows to little advantage ; 
daffodils, hyacinths, and a few saxifrages are 
in bloom ; arabis is struggling to unfold its 
snow-white blossoms, and there are some 
patches of a lovely blue, the flowers of what 
a middle-aged lady known to the children of 
the family as Aunt 8 persistently calls 
my Scilla Carybdises. Before us is a fair 
expanse of lawn, neatly trimmed with shrub- 
beries round about it ; the whole is fenced in 
with high walls and trees, which when in 
leaf completely screen us from observation. 
On the lawn stands the mistress of the house, 
a lady whose round face it must be confessed 
is not quite so faultlessly smooth as it once 
was ; she is wrapped in a woollen shawl, as 
befits this treacherous weather, and wears on 
her head a peculiarly broad-brimmed and 
limp straw hat. The origin of this remark- 
able head-gear mounts backwards to a remote 
antiquity which is beyond the reach of 
tradition. Her lord may have known some- 
thing of it in the early years of his married 
life, but he either took no heed or has for- 
gotten, and the children who were nursed 
under its shade naturally know nothing of 
its history. My partner, though in other 
respects I feel compelled to offer her the 
tribute of my gratitude and esteem, hardly 
keeps pace with me in my estimate of garden- 
ing. I fear she still looks upon it as an agree- 
able relaxation from more important duties, 
and fails to appreciate its high moral and 
spiritual suggestiveness. In one _ respect 
this is an advantage to her; a dash of 
indifference, like iron in the blood, is a 
useful safeguard in this disappointing world ; 
and though gardening teaches us to derive 
strength from disappointment, and from its 
bitterness to extract the sweet balm of con- 
solation, the result is practically quite as 
gratifying if we never feel the disappoint- 
ment or need the consolation. The partner 
of my life is however bound to confess that 
there is one beautiful Christian virtue which 
has been greatly strengthened in her by her 
horticultural exertions—that is, patience. 
All the summer through she is to be seen 
upon the lawn, a two-pronged fork in one 
hand and a basket in the other, striving ‘to 
eradicate that remarkable vegetable product, 
the plantain—a product so remarkable that 
a separate essay might be devoted to it with- 
out exhausting the subject. 

But ah, woe is me! now that I am fairly 
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mounted on my hobby, how many melancholy 
fancies spring up in my brain, recollections 
of bygone summers and of flowers that have 
faded away, of all the dismal wreckage with 
which time has strewed the wayside of life ; 
and as I think of these things, I say to myself 
that the gardens are not the gardens and the 
flowers are not the flowers of other days. 
“Of course they are not,’” answers my 
familiar demon, who is the image of what 
the world thinks and says of me; “and you 
yourself are not what you were.’ Granted, 
but there are evident objective facts which 
prove that the sources of change are not 
wholly within. Roses can no longer be 
grown here, as they used to be for show 
not so many years ago: mine I have long 
since rooted out, and expunged the idea of 
roses as I have that of many other things 
from my list of possible delights; the soil 
becomes more rapidly dusty and impoverished 
than it used to do, and the film of greasy 
blackness which coats everything exposed to 
London atmosphere is growing thicker and 
thicker ; and moreover, possibly from the 
decay of other rural pleasures, the sympa- 
thetic Londoner seems to have turned with 
increasing energy to the propagation of the 
domestic cat, an animal which seems to 
cherish a deep-rooted conviction that flowers 
are presumptuous upstarts which must be 
sat upon. Of the minor trials of life, I 
know of none more painful than that which 
is presented by the sight of a bed of 
delicate dianthus or campanula after such 
a visitation. It is ignoble of the 
mind to vex itself; it is contemp- 
tible to struggle with such abject 
foes ; and yet I confess that the 
acutest faculties of my nature have 
been deployed in the unequal strife. 
Gifts which on other fields might 
have won for me a laurel wreath 
have been wasted against an enemy 
who when beaten makes a Par- 
thian retreat even more destructive 
than his attack. I have had re- 
course to the wiles of the savage, 
and laid snares and pitfalls for 
him ; with infinite pains I studded 
my flower-beds with sharp tin-tacks, 
firmly fixed with what an American 
humorist has called the “ business 
end” upwards ; and in the unbridled ferocity 
of my resentment allowed my imagination 
to call up vivid pictures of pussy stealing to 
her lair, of the first impact of her soft paws 
with the treacherous tin-tack, of her sudden 
start, her cry of agony, and then of her pre- 
cipitate flight. I watched at windows hoping 


to see such things in the flesh, but was never 
gratified ; and the only result that I know of, 
was that it wounded my hands in weeding— 
an engineer hoist with his own petard. 

The dog is 
the natural 
enemy of the 
cat, and I 
have kept 
one, a_half- 
bred Skye 
terrier, for 
ten years; 
he is now 
feeble and 
asthmatic, 
but even in 
his best days 
he was an 
arrant im- 
postor; when 
any one was 
there to see, 
he would 
make a great 
bustle and 
show of zeal, 
chasing the 
cats into 
trees or over 
the walls, 
and come 
back with a 
self-satisfied 


wag of his 







































From a Drawing by J. E. Hopasox, R.A. 


tail and a look in his face which said plainly, 
“You see what a zealous person Iam ;”’ and 
yet when no one was by he would lie basking 
in the sun, and the whole feline race might 
do as they pleased under his very nose. Of 
late, in accordance with a maxim inculcated 
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by Aunt 5- that ‘new brooms are always 
enthusiastic,’ I have taken unto myself a 
young Irish terrier of noble family and great 
personal beauty. But he is a greater laird of 
misrule than the cats themselves ; the demon 
is in that dog sometimes. I may be stooping 
over my work in the garden, and I feela cold 
damp nose touching my cheek ; I look round 
and there stands Pincher, with his head on 
one side and one ear cocked up ; his eyebrows 
are drawn up like two pointed arches, and 
there is such a careworn, wistful, despairing 
look in his face that I feel quite sorry for 
him “ Poor Pincher,”’ I say soothingly ; in 
an instant he is seized by a sort of demoniacal 
possession; he rushes violently round and 
round in circles, with his tail bent the wrong 
way, ending the performance by spinning like 
a top in pursuit of his own tail. The reader 
‘an picture to himself the devastation caused 
by such a seizure when it hapvens to occur in 
a flower-bed. 

But I have not concluded my list of 
enemies. I had this year the promise of 
as fair a show of crocuses as a suburban 
gardener need wish for. I had watched them 
lovingly when the snow lay on the ground, 
their buds protruding like long rows of blue- 
and-orange buttons above the surrounding 
whiteness. The snow melted, and the flowers 
began to expand—a beautiful and suggestive 
sight. It heralded the coming spring, and 
my heart was glad. The long weary winter 
was over ; the nipping frost and the piercing 
east wind. “ Solvitur acris hiems grata vice 
veris et Favoni,” I said to myself. Before 
me lay the gladsome months, the days of 
warmth . and fruitfulness, and these my 
crocuses were harbingers of happier times 
Foolish mortal that I am! Shall I never 
learn wisdom by experience? I should have 
known that there is no time nor season, no 
place nor sanctuary, unvisited by cares and 
disappointments ; that there is no fool more 
truly the laughing-stock of fate than he who 
lifts the cup to his lips and exclaims, Now 
shall I be happy! I look out of my window ; 
the crocus blooms should be glowing in the 
morning sun like rows of golden and purple 
chalices at an emperor’s feast, and lo! mine 
enemy has been there ; they lie trampled and 
torn, their petals scattered and their long 
white flower stems lying in ghastly rows, like 
bleaching bones upon an ancient battle-field. 
It is the sparrow! The irrepressible, dirt- 
begrimed, impudent, saffron-loving sparrow. 
How complex is the economy of nature, and 
how difficult to adjust its balance! The 
sparrow eats the crocus, the cat eats the 
sparrow and lies on the flowers. The 
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problem which has not yet attained solution 
is to get a minimum of cats and sparrows 
and a maximum of flowers. If you have 
many cats you have few sparrows and many 
crocuses, but then you have many flowers 
sat upon; if you have few cats you have 
few flowers sat upon, but you have many 
sparrows and no crocuses: it is hard to say 
which is preferable. Everything we cannot 
have in this world; true contentment and 
therefore happiness lies in choosing what we 
shall have rightly. 

My reader may now begin to guess how 
great is the moral and spiritual importance of 
a suburban garden. It is, if rightly viewed, a 


microcosm, in which all the phenomena, moral 
and intellectual, which perplex mankind may 
find an illustration, where true wisdom may 
be learnt, wisdom which, when we issue from - 
within its sheltering walls into the wide world 
outside, may find its practical application in 
great things. Yea, verily, for all things are 
one, both the little and the great; and this 
same ineradicable habit of hope with which, 
in spite of bitter experience, I am watching 
the unfolding of my flower buds, is the same 
faculty kept alive and strengthened for my 
use in more arduous conflicts than those 
against cats, sparrows, and _ irrepressible 
dogs. 
J. E. Hopeson, R.A. 
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> One kiss I ask, O my beloved one, 

x Before I stand among the silent dead, 

‘S My life is ebbing fast, my love is done, 

y Like autumn leaves my withered hopes are fled. 
( 

r There reign thick mists and darkness overhead ; 
s There in the dim, wide wastes will shine no sun ; 
oS But as remembrance of sweet hours long sped 

f One kiss I ask, O my beloved one. 

Db 

ry Silent has been my love, no whispered tone 

2 Told of my passionate longing: Nay, I said, 
nad My heart shall speak to hers but once alone 

te Before I stand among the silent dead. 

no 

ad Now at thy feet I lay the tears, the dread, 

Fe The love, that never grace nor guerdon won, 
ho For never more may I love’s pathway tread, 

“a My life is ebbing fast, my love is done. 

ri; 

“ The viols are dumb, and joy and mirth are flown, 
2e 


Grey grief and silence all around are shed, 
_ Yet what avails it now to make a moan? 


nd Like autumn leaves my withered hopes are fied. 

ng 

ke . Let me behold those eyes like stars that shone, 

ld. O lady sweet, bend down that royal head, 

_ Stoop to the dying lover from thy throne, 

a" For from that tender mouth, so rosy-red, 

nd One kiss I ask. 
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by Henry Fielding: 


The dusky night rides down the sky, 


And ushers in the morn; 


The Hounds all join in glorious cry, 


The Hounds all join in glorious cry, 
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The huntsman winds his horn. 


The huntsman winds his horn. 











Then a hunting 
we will go, 

A hunting we 
will go, 

A hunting we 
will go, 

A hunting we 


will go. 





The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and begs his stay ; 

My dear, it rains, it hails, it snows, 
You will not hunt to-day? 

But a hunting we will go, 

A hunting we will go, 

A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go. 














A brushing fox in yonder wood, 
Secure to find we seek; 
For why, I carried, sound and good, 


A cartload there last week. 
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And a hunting we will go, 
A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go. 
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Away he goes, he flies the rout, 


Their steeds all spur and switch; 


Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 


And some thrown in the ditch. 
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But a hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go. 
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Qnt fom UFrowy out” 
At length his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight; 

Then hungry, homeward we return, 


To feast away the night. 
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Then a hunting we will go, 
A hunting we will go, 
A hunting we will go, 


A hunting we will go. 




















HOW 


“THE CRAYTURE” GOT ON THE STRENGTH. 


3y ARCHIBALD FORBEs. 


me ICK SULLIVAN was a 

m™| private soldier in G troop, 
30th Light Dragoons, of 
some six years’ service. 
Since the day old Ser- 
geant Denny Lee ‘listed 
him in Charles Street, 
just outside the Cheshire 
Cheese, close by where 
the Council door of the India Office now is, 
Mick had never been anything else than a 
private soldier, and never hoped or needed 
hope to be anything else if he served out his 
full twenty-four years, for he could neither 
read nor write, and his regimental defaulter 
sheet was much fuller of “ marks” than the 
most lavish barrack-room pudding is of 
raisins. Nevertheless, the Queen had a very 
good bargain in honest Mick, although that 
was scarcely the opinion of the adjutant, 
who was a “ jumped-up” youngster, and had 
not been in the Crimea with the regiment. 
The grizzled capiain of G troop, who was a 
non-purchase man, and had been soldiering 
for well on to twenty years, understood and 
appreciated Mick better. Captain Coleman 
knew that he had come limping up out of 
that crazy gallop along “ the valley of death ” 
with a sword red from hilt to point, a lance- 
thrust through the calf of his leg, and a 
wounded comrade on his back. He had 
heard Mick’s gay laugh and cheery jest dur- 
ing that dreary time in the hollow inland 
from Varna, when cholera was decimating 
the troop, and the hearts of brave men were 
in their boots. He remembered how Mick 
was the life and soul of the gaunt sorry 
squad inside the flimsy tent on the bleak 
slope of Kadikoi during that terrible 
Crimean winter, when men were turning 
their toes up to the daisies by sections, and 
when the living crawled about half frozen, 
half sodden. Mick’s old chestnut mare (G 11) 
was the only horse of the troop that sur- 
vived the winter, kept alive by her owner's 





patient and unremitting care: if it was true, 
as fellows swore who found her cruelly 
rough—she was known by the name of the 
“‘ Bonesetter,”’ given to her by a sarcastic re- 
cruit, whose anatomy her trot had wholly 
disorganized—if it was true that in that hard 
winter she had frozen quite hard, and had 
never since come properly thawed, it was to 
Mick’s credit that she was still saving the 
country the price of a remount. There was 
no smarter man or cleaner soldier in all the 
corps than the harum-scarum Tipperary 
man; he hada brogue that you could cut 
with a knife; and there was nothing he 
would not do for whisky but shirk his turn 
of duty and hear his regiment belittled 
without promptly engaging in single combat 
with the disparager of the “Ould Strawboots.” 

Mick did a good deal of punishment drill 
at varying intervals, and his hair was occa- 
sionally abnormally short as a result of that 
species of infliction known as “seven days’ 
cells.” He had seldom any other crime than 
“absent without leave,” and he had never 
been tried by court-martial, although more 
than once he had had a very narrow squeak, 
especially once when he was brought into 
barracks by a picket after a three days’ ab- 
sence, with a newspaper round his shoulders 
instead of stable jacket and shirt. No doubt 
he had drunk those articles of attire, but the 
plea that they had been stolen saved him 
from the charge of making away with “ regi- 
mental necessaries,’ which is a court-martial 
offence. The Thirtieth Light, just home 
from the Crimea, were quartered at York ; 
and Mick, after two or three escapades as 
the pardonable result of his popularity as 
one of the heroes of the Light Cavalry 
charge, had settled down into unwonted 
steadiness. He went out alone every even- 
ing, and at length his chum took him to task 
for his unsociality, and threatened to “ cut 
the loaf.” 


“ Arrah now,” 


was Mick’s indignant reply, 
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“it’s a silly spalpeen ye are to go for to think 
such a thing. Sure if it hadn’t been a great 
saycret intirely, ye’d have known all about 
it long ago. I’ve been coortin’, ye divil! 
Sure an’ she’s the purtiest crayture that 
iver ye clapt yer two eyes upon, aye an’ a 
prudent girl too. So that’s the saycret, chum ; 
an’ now come on up to the canteen, an’ bedad 
we'll drink luck an’ joy to the wooin’ !” 

Over their pot of beer Mick told his 
comrade the simple story of his love. His 
sweetheart, it seemed, was the daughter of a 
small shopkeeper in the outskirts of the city, 
and, as Mick was most emphatic in claiming, 
a young woman of most exemplary character. 
Thus far, then, everything was satisfactory ; 
but the obvious rock ahead was the all but 
certainty that Mick would be refused leave 
to marry. He had not exactly the character 
entitling him to such a privilege, and the troop 
already had its full complement of married 
people. But if the commanding officer should 
say him nay, then “Sure,” Mick doughtily 
protested, “I'll marry the darlint widout 
lave ; in spite of the colonel, an’ the gineral, 
and the commander-in-chief himself, bedad !” 

Next morning Mick formed up to the 
adjutant and asked permission to see the 
colonel. The adjutant, after the manner of 
his kind, tried to extract from him for what 
purpose the request was made, but Mick was 
old soldier enough to know how far an 
adjutant’s ill word carries, and resolutely 
declined to divulge his intent. After the 
commanding officer had disposed of what are 
called at the police-courts the “charges of the 
night,” Mick was marched into the presence 
by the regimental sergeant-major ; and as he 
stood there at rigid attention, the nature of 
his business was demanded in the curt hard 
tone which the colonel with a proper sense 
of the fitness of things uses when addressing 
the private soldier. 

“Plase yer honour, sor, I want to get—to 
get married,” blurted Mick, for the moment 
in some confusion now that the crisis had 
come. 

“ And, plase yer honour, Mr. Sullivan,” 
retorted the chief with sour pleasantry, 
“Tl see you d——d first!” 

“Och, sor, an’ how can ye be so cruel at 
all, at all?” pleaded Mick, who had recovered 
from his confusion, and thought a touch of 
the blarney might come in useful. 

“Why, what the deuce do you want with 
a wife?” asked the colonel angrily. 

“Sure, sor, an’ pwhat does any man want 
wid a wife?” ' 

The regimental sergeant-major grinned 
behind his hand, the adjutant burst into a 


splutter of laughter at the back of the 
colonel’s chair, and that stern officer himself 
found his gravity severely strained. But he 
was firm in his refusal to grant the indul- 
gence, and Mick went forth from the presence 
in a very doleful frame of mind. 

At “ watch-setting” the same night Mr. 
Sullivan was reported absent, nor did he 
come into barracks in the course of the night. 
The regimental sergeant-major was a very 
old bird, and straightway communicated to 
the adjutant his ideas as to the nature of 
Mick’s little game. Then the pair concerted 
a scheme whereby they might baulk him 
at the very moment when his cup of bliss 
should be at his lips. At nine in the morning 
about a dozen corporals and as many files of 
men paraded outside the orderly-room door. 
To each of the likeliest religious edifices 
licensed for the celebration of marriages a 
corporal and a file were told off, with instruc- 
tions to watch outside, and intercept Sullivan 
if he should appear in the capacity of a 
bridegroom. Clever as was the device, it 
came very near failing. The picket charged 
with the duty of watching an obscura 
suburban chapel, regarding it as extremely 
improbable that such a place would be 
selected, betook themselves to the tap-room 
of an adjacent public-house, where they 
chanced on some good company, and had soon 
all but forgotten the duty to which they had 
been detailed. It was, however, suddenly 
recalled to them. A native who dropped in 
for a pint of half-and-half, casually observed 
that *‘a sojer were bein’ spliced across the 
road.”’ The moment was a critical one, but 
the corporal rose to the occasion. Hastily 
leading out his men, he stationed them at the 
door, while he himself entered, and stealing 
up to the marriage party unobserved, clapped 
his hand on Sullivan’s shoulder just as the 
latter was fumbling for the ring. The bride 
shrieked, the priest talked about sacrilege, 
and the bride’s mother made a gallant assault 
on the corporal with her umbrella ; but the 
non-commissioned officer was firm, and Mick, 
whose sense of discipline was very strong, 
merely remarked, “ Be jabers, corporal, an’ 
in another minute ye would have been too 
late !” 

He was summarily marched off into 
barracks, looking rather rueful at being 
thus torn from the very horns of the altar. 
Next morning he paid another visit to the 
orderly-room, this time as a prisoner, when 
the commanding officer, radiant at the 
seeming success of the plot to baulk Mr. 
Sullivan’s matrimonial intentions, let him 
off with fourteen days’ pack drill. Having 
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done that punishment, he was again free to 
go out of barracks, but only in the evening, 
so that he could not get married unless by 
special license, a luxury to which a private 
dragoon’s pay does not run. Nevertheless 
he cherished his design, and presently the 
old adage, “where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” had yet another confirmation. 

One fine morning the regiment rode out in 
“ watering order.” About a mile outside the 
town, poor Mick was suddenly taken very 
ill. So serious appeared his condition that 
the troop sergeant-major directed him to 
ride straight back into barracks, giving him 
strict orders to go to hospital the moment 
he arrived. Presently, Mick’s horse, indeed, 
cantered through the barrack gate, but 
there was no rider on its back. The sentry 
gave the alarm, and the guard, imagining 
Mick to have been thrown, made a search 
for him along the road outside; but they 
did not find him, for the reason that at the 
time he was being thus searched for he was 
being married. The ceremony was this time 
accomplished without interruption ; but the 
hymeneal festivities were rudely broken in 
upon by a picket from the barracks, who 
tore the bridegroom ruthlessly from the 
arms of the bride, and escorted him to 
durance in the guard-room. 

Mick had seven days cells for this escapade, 
and when he next saw his bride, he had not 
a hair on his head a quarter of an inch long, 
the provost-sergeant’s shears having gone 
very close to the scalp. He had a wife, it 
was true; but matrimonial felicity seemed 
a far-off dream. Mick had married without 
leave, and there was no place in barracks for 
his little wife. Indeed, in further punish- 
ment of Mick, her name was “ put upon the 
gate,” which means that the sentry was 
charged to prohibit her entrance. Mick 
could get no leave; so he could enjoy the 
society of his spouse only between evening 
stables and watch-setting ; and on the whole 
he might just as well have been single— 
indeed better, if the wife’s welfare be taken 
into consideration. Only neither husband 
nor wife were of this opinion, and hoped 
cheerily for better things. 

But worse, not better, was to befall the 
pair. That cruellest of all blows which can 
befall the couple married without leave, 
suddenly struck them; the regiment was 
ordered on foreign service. It was to march 
to the south of England, give over its horses 
at Canterbury, Christchurch, and elsewhere, 
and then embark at Southampton for India. 

Next toa campaign, the brightest joy in 
the life of the cavalry soldier is going on 


“the line of march” from one home station 
to another. For him it is a glorious inter- 
lude to the dull restrained monotony of his 
barrack-room life, and the weary routine of 
mounted and dismounted drill. “ Boots and 
saddles ” sounds early on the line of march. 
The troopers from their scattered billets con- 
centrate in front of the principal hotel of the 
town where the detachment quarters for the 
night, and form up in the street or the 
market-place, while as yet the shutters are 
fast on the front of the earliest-opening shop. 
The officers emerge from the hotel, mount, 
and inspect the parade; the order “Threes 
right!” is given, and the day’s march has 
begun. The morning sun flashes on the 
sword-scabbards and accoutrements, as the 
quiet street echoes to the clink of the horse- 
hoofs ‘on the cobblestones. Presently the 
town is left behind, and the detachment is 
out into the country. There had been a 
shower as the sun rose—the “ pride of the 
morning ” the soldiers call the sprinkle—just 
sufficient to lay the dust, and evoke from 
every growing thing its sweetest scent. The 
fresh crisp morning air is laden with per- 
fume; the wild rose, the jessamine, the 
eglantine, and the “ morning glory,” entwine 
themselves about the gnarled thorn of the 
hedgerows, and send their tangled feelers 
straggling up the ivy-clad trunks of the great 
elms and oaks, through whose foliage the 
sunbeams are shooting. From the valley 
rises a feathery haze broken into gossamer- 
like patches of diverse hues; and here and 
there the blue smoke of sone early-lit 
cottage fire ascends in a languid straightness 
through the still atmosphere. The hind 
yoking his plough in the adjacent field chants 
a rude ditty, while his driver is blowing his 
first cloud, the scent of which comes sluggishly 
drifting across the road with that peculiarly 
fresh odour only possessed by tobacco-smoke 
in the early morning. As the rise is crowned, 
a fair and fertile expanse of country lies 
stretched out below—shaggy woods and 
cornfields, and red-roofed homesteads, and 
long reaches of still water, and the square 
tower of the venerable church showing over 
the foliage that overhangs the hamlet and 
the graveyard. Then the command “Trot !” 
is passed along from the front, and awaf go 
the troopers bumping merrily, their accoutre- 
ments jingling and clanking, their horses 
feeling the bit lightly, tossing their heads, 
arching their necks, and stepping out 
gallantly, in token that they too take delight 
in being on the road. Three miles of a steady 
trot ; then a five minates’ halt to tighten 
girths and “ look round ” equipments ; then 
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up into the saddle again. The word comes 
back along the files, “‘ Singers to the front !” 
whereupon every fellow who has, or thinks 
he has, a voice, presses forward till the two 
front ranks are some six abreast across the 
road. Now the premier vocalist—self-con- 
stituted or acclaimed—strikes up a, solo whose 
principal attribute is unlimited chorus ; and 
so to the lusty strain the detachment marches 
through the next village, bringing all the 
natives to their doors, and attracting much 
attention and commendation, especially from 
the fair sex. The day’s march half over, 
there is a longer halt; and the kindly 
officers send on a corporal to the little way- 
side beerhouse just ahead, whence he speedily 
returns, accompanied by the landlord, step- 
ping carefully between a couple of pailsful 
of foaming beer. Each man receives his 
pint, the officers’ “treat” ; and then, all 
hands in the highest spirits, the journey is 
resumed ; trot and walk alternate, the men 
riding “ at ease,” until the verge is reached 
of the town in which the detachment is to be 
billeted for the night. Then “‘ Attention!” is 
called, swords are drawn, the files close up, 
and the little array marches right gallantly 
through the streets to the principal hotel. 
Here the “ billeting sergeant,” who is always 
a day’s march ahead, distributes the billets, 
each for a couple of troopers, and chums are 
allowed to share the same billet. A willing 
urchin shows the way to the Wheatsheaf, 
whose hearty landlord forthwith emerges 
with a frank welcome, and a brown jug in 
hand. Horses cleaned and bedded down, 
accoutrements freed from the soil of the 
road, dinner, and a right good dinner, is 
served, the troopers sitting down to table 
with their host and hostess. The worthy 
Boniface and his genial spouse have none of 
your cockney contempt for the soldier, but 
consider him not only their equal, but a 
welcome guest ; and the soldier, if he is 
worth his salt, does his best to conduct him- 
self, so as not to tarnish the credit of his 
cloth. 

Than Mick Sullivan no soldier of the gay 
30th Light Dragoons was wont to enjoy him- 
self more on the line of march. But now the 
honest Irishman was silent and depressed. 
He was a married man. That of itself did not 
sadden him ; he did not repent his act, rash 
as it had been. But he had married without 
leave, and his little wife was entitled to no 
privileges—she was not “on the strength.” 
Mick had prayed her to remain at home 
with her.father, for he could not afford her 
travelling expenses, and even if he could, he 
knew, and he had to tell her, that they must 
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part at the port of embarkation. But “the 
Crayture,’ as Mick called her, was resolute 
to go thus far. Poll Tudor and Bess Bowles, 
accredited spouses, “married women on the 
strength,’ took train at Government ex- 
pense, and knew their berths on the troop- 
ship were assured, But for “ the Crayture” 
there was no railway warrant, far less any 
berth aboard. March for march with weary 
feet and swelling heart, the poor little woman 
made with the detachment, tramping the 
long miles between York and Southampton. 
Mostly the kind souls where Mick was 
billeted gave her bite and sup and her bed ; 
now and then the hayloft was her portion. 
Ah me ! in the old days such woeful journeys 
were often made; I believe that nowadays 
the canteen fund helps on their way soldiers’ 
wives married without leave. 

The Himalaya, with her steam up, was 
lying alongside the jetty in Southampton 
Dock, and troop by troop as they quitted 
the train, the men of the 30th Light were 
being marched aboard. Mick had bidden 
“the Crayture”’ farewell, and had drowned 
his grief in drink ; as they marched toward 
the jetty, his chum reproached him on 
account of his obvious condition. 

“Arrah now,” wailed Mick piteously, 
“sure, an’ if it wor yersilf lavin’ the darlint 
av a young wife behind ye, glad an’ fain ye 
would be to take a dhrap to deaden yer 
sorrow. WhinI sed good-bye to the Crayture 
this mornin’, I thought she’d have died out- 
right wid the sobs from the heart av her. 
Och, chum, the purty, beautiful crayture 
that I love so, an’ that loves me, an’ me 
lavin’ her to the hard wurrld! Be gorra, 
an’ there she stands!” 

Sure enough, standing there in the crowd, 
weeping as if she would break her heart, 
was Mick’s poor little wife. 

“Hould me carabine, chum, just for a 
moment, till I be givin’ her just wan last 
kiss!” pleaded the poor fellow, and with a 
sudden spring, he was out of the ranks un- 
observed, and hidden in the crowd that 
opened to receive him. His chum tramped 
on, but he reached the main-deck of the 
troopship still carrying two carbines, for as 
yet Mick had not reappeared. 

The comrade’s anxious eyes searched the 
crowded jetty in vain. But they scanned a 
scene of singular pathos. The grizzled old 
quarter-master was wiping his shaggy eye- 
lashes furtively as he turned away from the 
children he was leaving behind. There 
were poor wretches of wives who had been 
married without leave, as “the Crayture” 
had been—some with babes in their arms, 
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weeping hopelessly as they thought’ of the 
thousands of miles that were to part them 
from the men of their hearts. And there 
were weeping women there also who had not 
even thesorrowful consolation of being entitled 
to call themselves wives; and boys were 
cheering, and the band was playing “ The girl 
I left behind me,” and non-commissioned 
officers were swearing, and some half-drunk 
recruit-soldiers were singing a dirty ditty, and 
hearts-strings were being torn, and the work 
of embarkation was steadily and relentlessly 
progressing. 

The embarkation completed, the shore-goers 
having been cleared out of the ship and the 
gangway drawn, there was a muster on deck, 
and the roll of each troop was called. In G 
troop one man was missing, and that man 
was Mick Sullivan. The muster had barely 
broken off, when a wild shout from the jetty 
was heard. There stood Mick very limp 
and staggery, “the Crayture” clinging con- 
vulsively round his neck, and he hailing the 
ship over her shoulder. Behind the forlorn 
couple was a sympathizing crowd of females 
sobbing in unmelodious concert, with here 
and there a wilder screech of woe from the 
throat of some tender-hearted country-woman 
of Mr. Sullivan. After some delay, Mick was 
brought on to the deck of the Himalaya, 
where he stood before the lieutenant of his 
troop in an attitude meant to represent the 
rigidity of military attention, contrasting 
vividly with his tear-stained face, his inability 
to refrain from a frequent hiccough, and an 
obvious difficulty in overcoming the propensity 
of his knee-joints to serve their owner 
treacherously. 

“Well, Sullivan,” said the young officer 
with an affectation of sternness which under 
the circumstances was most praiseworthy, 
“what do you mean by this conduct ?” 

“Plase, sor, an’ beg yer parrdon, sor, but 
I didn’t mane only to fall out just for wan 
last worrd. It wasn’t the dhrink at all, at 
all, sor ; it’s the grief that kilt me intirely. 
Ah, sure, sor,” added Mick insinuatingly, 
“its yersilf, yer honour, that is lavin’, maybe, 
a purty crayture wapin’ for yer handsome 
face !” 

The touch of nature made the officer kind. 
“ Get out of sight at once, you rascal,” said 
he, turning away to hide rather a sad smile, 
“and take care the colonel don’t set eyes on 
you,else you'll find yourself in irons in double- 
quick time.”’ 

“Thank you, sor; it’s a good heart ye 
have,” said Mick over his shoulder, as his 
chum hustled him toward the hatchway. 
“ The Crayture ” was on the pier-head waving 
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her poor little dud of a white handkerchief, 
as the big ship, gathering way, steamed down 
Southampton Water, and the strains of 
“The girl I left behind me” came back 
fainter and more faint on the light wind. 
Bangalore, up country in the Madras 
Presidency, was the allotted station of the 
30th Light. The regiment had barely settled 
down in the upland cantonment, when 
tidings came of the émeute of Bengal native 
infantry on the parade-ground of Berhampore. 
Every mail brought news from the north 
more and more disquieting, and in the third 
week of May the devilry of Meerut was 
recounted in the gasping terseness of a 
telegram. The regiment hoped in vain for 
a summons to Bengal, but there was no 
other cavalry corps in all the Madras 
Presidency, and the authorities could not 
know but that the Madras native army might 
at any monent flame out into mutiny. In 
the early days of June a sergeant’s party of 
the 30th Light was sent down from Banga- 
lore to Madras to perform some exceptional 
orderly duty, and to this party belonged 
Mick Sullivan and his chum. A week later 
Sir Patrick Grant, the Madras Commander- 
in-Chief, was summoned by telegraph to 
Calcutta, to assume the direction of military 
operations in Bengal consequent on poor 
General Anson’s sudden death. The Firequeen 
anchored in the roads with Havelock aboard, 
fresh from his successes in Persia, and it was 
arranged that the two old soldiers should 
hurry up to Calcutta without an hour’s delay. 
Grant wanted a soldier-clerk to write for 
him on the voyage, and a soldier-servant 
warranted proof against sea-sickness to look 
after his chargers aboard ship. There was 
no time for ceremony, and Mick’s chum, who 
was a well-educated man, was laid hold of as 
the amanuensis, while Mick himself was 
shipped as the general's temporary groom. 
The services of the pair ceased when Calcutta 
was reached, and they wereattached tothe Fort 
William garrison, pending the opportunity 
to ship them back to Madras. But the two 
men, burning for active service, determined 
to make a bold effort to escape relegation to 
the dull inactivity of Bangalore. Watching 
their chance, they preferred their petition to 
Sir Patrick, as he sat in the verandah of his 
quarters in the fort. “ Quite irregular,”’ 
exclaimed the veteran Highlander, “ but I 
like your spirit, men! Let me see, I'll 
arrange matters with your regiment. You 
want to be in the thick of it at once, eh? 
Well you must turn infantrymen; the 
Ross-shire Buffs are out at Chinsurah, and 
will have the route to-morrow. You can 
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reach them in a few hours, and I'll give you 
a chit to Colonel Hamilton which will make 
it all right for you. One of you is a High- 
lander born, and as for you, Sullivan, if you 
talk Erse to the fellows of the 78th, they 
won’t know it from Argyllshire Gaelic.” 

Three hours later the comrades had ceased 
for the time to be Light Dragoons, and were 
acting members of the Grenadier Company 
of the Ross-shire Buffs. Hart, the regimental 
sergeant-major, had presented them to 
Colonel Hamilton, who duly honoured Sir 
Patrick’s chit, and had sent them over to the 
orderly-room tent, where they found the 
adjutant, that gallant soldier now alas 
dead, whom later his country knew as Sir 
Herbert Macpherson, V.C. 

“What is your name, my man?” asked 
Macpherson of Sullivan. 

“ Michael Donald Mactavish Sullivan, 
sor,’ responded Mick, with a face as solemn 
as a mute’s at a funeral. 

“ What countryman are you?” 

“ An Argyllshire Tipperary man, sor,” 
replied Mick, without the twinkle of an 
eyelash. 

“How came you by your two middle 
names? They are surely not common in 
Tipperary ?”’ 

“Och, yer honour, I was christened by 
thim two afther me grandmother, an’ she 
was, I belave, a pure-bred Scotchman. It 
is in dutiful mimory of her, rest her sow], that 
I want for to jine the Ross-shire Buffs.” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Macpherson im- 
perturbably, “your dutiful aspiration shall 
be gratified.” 

The chum answered the formal ques- 
tions regarding himself, and then the regi- 
mental sergeant-major was directed to take 
the pair to the quarter-master sergeant, 
to receive the clothing and accoutrements of 
infantrymen. 

Quarter-master Sergeant Tulloch, “* Muckle 
Tulloch,” as he was called in the regiment 
because of his abnormal bulk, was, although 
a Scot, a man of humour ; and it occurred to 
him that the new Irish Ross-shire Buff might 
furnish some amusement. Highland regi- 
ments do not wear the kilt on Indian service ; 
indeed the tartans are not brought out from 
home. But there happened by some odd 
chance to be a Highland uniform among the 
quarter-master’s stores ; and this Tulloch 
solemnly made over to Mick Sullivan, in- 
structing him to attire himself in it at once, 
that its fit might be ascertained. The store 
had been temporarily established -in the 
unoccupied house of a wealthy native, and 
Sullivan went into one of the empty rooms to 


don the unaccustomed garments. Tulloch 
and the Sergeant Major, as well as Mick’s 
chum, stood listening to Mick fervently d—ing 
the “ quare blankets,” as he struggled with 
the difficulties presented by kilt and plaid. 
At length it seemed as if he had accomplished 
the task somehow, and he was heard to stride 
to the further end of the long bare apartment. 
The partly open door revealed Mr. Sullivan, 
drawn up to his full height in front of a large 
panel-mirror. He certainly presented an 
extraordinary aspect. For one thing, the kilt, 
which had been made for a short man, was 
very much too short for Mick, and a yard 
or two of naked leg protruded from below it. 
Then he had fastened on the sporran behind 
instead of in front, and it hung down in the 
former region like a horse’s tail. The plaid 
was put on something in the fashion of a 
comforter, and his lower extremities were 
encased in his long cavalry Wellington boots, 
from the heels of which the spurs stuck out 
fiercely. He had struck an attitude, and 
was soliloquizing :— 

** Be the holy, Michael Donald Mactavish 
Sullivan, an it’s yersilf is the purty spictable 
intirely! Troth, an it would puzzle that 
dacent woman your mother to idintify the 
fruit of her womb in this disguise. Sure an 
it’s a beautiful dress, an’ the hoigth av free 
vintilation | Supposin’ I was sittin’ down on 
an ant-hill? Och, musha, an’ pwhat would 
Tipperary think if she wor to see me this 
day? Faix,’ he went on, after a long 
scrutinizing gaze, “it’s mesilf is doubtful 
whether I’m pwhat ye would call dacent ; but 
the divil a ha’p’orth care I,” with a sudden 
burst of reassurance, “sure, if I’m ondacent, 
that’s the Quane’s lookout, may the hivins 
be her bed!” 

At this the listeners could not refrain from 
a burst of laughter, which brought Mick’s 
soliloquy to an abrupt conclusion. He 
became a little angry when he found he had 
been sold, and was not to have the kilt after 
all his trouble ; but presently found consola- 
tion in the ant-hill view of the subject, and 
accepted his woollen doublet and dungaree 
trousers with a bland condescension. Next 
day the 78th began to move up country to 
the Allahabad concentration, and a few weeks 
later Havelock led out into the country of 
bloodthirsty mutiny that scant devoted 
vanguard of the British force which was to 
reconquer India. 

Spite of cruel heat, sunstrokes, cholera, 
and the exhaustion of long marches, the little 
column pressed on blithely, for the stimulus 
of hope was in the hearts of the men. But 
that hope was killed just when its fulfilment 
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was all but accomplished. To the soldiers, 
spent with the fighting of the day, as they 
lay within but one short march of Cawnpore, 
came in the dead of night the woeful tidings 
of the massacre of the company of women 
and children, the forlorn remnant of the 
Cawnpore garrison whom the Nana Sahib 
had spared from the butchery of the Slaughter 
Ghaut. Next morning Havelock’s little 
army camped on the Cawnpore maidan, and 
Mick and his chum, accompanied by big 
Jock Gibson, one of the 78th pipers, with 
his pipes under his arm, set out in a search 
for the scene of the tragedy. Directed by 
whispering and terrified natives, they reached 
the Bibi Ghur, the bungalow in which the 
women and children had been confined, and 
in which they had been slain. With burning 
eyes and set faces, the men looked in on the 
ghastly and the woeful tokens of the devilry 
that had been enacted inside those four low 
walls—the puddles of blood, the scraps of 
clothing, the broken ornanients, the leaves 
of bibles, the children’s shoes—ah, what need 
to catalogue the pitiful relics? Then they 
followed the blood-trail to the brink of the 
awful well, filled and heaped with the hacked 
and battered dead. Sullivan lifted up his 
voice and wept aloud. His comrade, of dourer 
nature, gazed on the spectacle with swelling 
throat. Big Jock Gibson sank down on the 
ground, sobbing as he had never done since 
the day his mother said him farewell, and 
gave him her Gaelic blessing in the market- 
place of Tain. As he sobbed, his fingers were 
fumbling mechanically for the mouthpiece of 
his pipes. Presently he slipped it absently 
into his mouth. As the wind whistles through 
the bare boughs of the trees in winter, so 
came, in fitful soughs, the first wayward notes 
from out weeping Jock’s drone and chanter. 
At length he mastered the physical signs of 
his woe, or rather, it might have been, he 
transferred his emotion from his heart into 
his pipes; and as the other two left him, 
he was sitting there, over the great grave, 
pouring forth a wild shrill dirge—a pibroch 
and a coronach in one. 

An hour later, to a group of comrades 
gathered in a little tope in front of the tents, 
Mick Sullivan was trying,in broken words, 
to tell of what he had seen. He was ab- 
ruptly interrupted by Jock Gibson, who 
strode into the midst of the circle, his face 
white and drawn, his pipes silent now, carried 
under his arm. 

“ Comrades,” began Jock, ina strange far- 
away voice, “I hae seen a sicht that has 
curdlet my bluid. The soles o’ my brogues 
are wat wi’ the gore o’ women an’ bairns ; 


I saw whaur their corpses lay whummled ane 
abune anither, strippit and gashed, till the 
well was fu’ ow’r its lip. Men, I can speak 
nae mair o’ that awesome sicht ; but I hae 
broucht awa’ a token thet I fand—see!” 

And Jock pulled from out his breast a 
long heavy tress of golden hair cut clean 
through, as if with a slash of a sharp sword 
that had missed the head. As he held it out, 
it hung limp and straight in a sunbeam that 
fell upon it through the leaves of the mango- 
trees. The rough soldiers bared their heads 
in the presence of it. 

Old Hamish Macnab, the Kintail man, the 
patriarch of the regiment, stepped forward :— 

“ Gie me that, Jock Gibson !” 

Jock handed Macnab the token from the 
place of the slaughter. 

“Stan’ roun’ me, men!” commanded 
Macnab. 

The Highlanders closed about him silently, 
impressed by the solemnity of his tone. 

Then Macnab bade them to join hands 
round him. When they had done so, he 
lifted up his voice, and spoke with measured 
solemnity, his eyes blazing and the blood 
all in his old worn face— 

“By the mithers that bore ye, by yer 
young sisters and brithers at hame in the 
clachan an’ the glen, by yer ain wives an’ 
weans some 0’ ye, swear by this token that 
henceforth ye show nae ruth to the race that 
has done this accursed deed of bluid!” 

Sternly, from deep down in every throat, 
came the hoarse answer, “ We swear!” Then 
Macnab parted out the tress into as many 
locks as there were men in the circle, distri- 
buting to each a lock. He coiled up the 
lock he had kept for himself, and opening 
his doublet, placed it on his heart. His 
comrades silently imitated him. 

All the world knows the marvellous story 
of Havelock’s relief of Lucknow ; against 
what odds the little column he commanded 
so gallantly fought its way from Cawnpore 
over the intervening forty miles ; with what 
heroism and what losses it battled its road 
through the intricacies and obstacles of the 
native city; till at length, Havelock and 
Outram riding at its head, it marched along 
the street of death till the Bailey guard-gate 
of the Residency was reached, and greetings 
and cheers reached the war-worn relievers 
from the far-spent garrison that had 
all but abandoned hope of relief. Before 
the advance from Cawnpore began, Mick 
Sullivan and his chum, remaining still 
nominally attached to the Highland 
regiment, had joined the little force of 
irregular cavalry which Havelock had 
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gathered from the infantrymen who could 
ride, while he waited at Cawnpore for rein- 
forcements. As scouts, on reconnaissance 
duty, in pursuits and in sheer hard fighting, 
this little cohort of mounted men had its 
full share of adventure and danger, and the 
Light Dragoon comrades had great delight in 
being once again back in the saddle. 

When the main column had pressed on 
into the Residency, the wounded of the 
fighting in the suburbs and native town had 
been left behind in the Motee Mahal along 
with the rear-guard. On the morning after 
the entrance, a detachment of volunteers 
sallied out to escort into the Residency. the 
doolies in which the wounded still lay inade- 
quately cared for. The return journey from 
the first was much molested by hostile fire, 
many of the native bearers bolting, and 
leaving the doolies to be carried by the 
escorting Europeans. The guide became 
bewildered, and the head of the procession 
of doolies deviated from the proper route 
into a square which proved a perfect death- 
trap, and has passed into history as “ Doolie 
Square.” The handful of escorting soldiers, 
vf whom Mick’s comrade was one, fought 
desperately to protect the poor wounded lying 
helpless in the doolies ; but the rebels drove 
them back by sheer weight, and massacred 
a large proportion of the hapless inmates. 
Too late to save these the fire of the escort 
cleared the square, and fortunately no more 
doolies entered the fatal cul de sac. Suddenly 
the little party holding their ground there 
became aware of a great commotion in the 
street just outside the archway which formed 
the entrance to the square. _ Pistol-shots 
were heard, and loud shouts of Hindostanee 
mingled with something that sounded like a 
British oath. A sally was at once made. 
Darting out of the square through the arch- 
way, the sallying party fought their way 
through the swarm of Sepoys outside to where 
a single European swaying a cavalry sabre, his 
back against the wall, and covering a wounded 
boy-ofticer who lay at his feet, was keeping 
at bay, now with a dexterous parry, anon 
with a swift sweeping cut, and again with 
a lightning thrust, the throng of howling 
miscreants who pressed around him. The 
foremost man of the sallying party, cutting 
down a Pandy who turned on him, sprang to 
the side of the man with the dripping sabre 
in his hand. 

‘‘ Look if the lad’s alive,” were the first 
words of Mick Sullivan, for he was the man 
with the sabre. 

Mick’s chum, for he it was who had headed 
the rescuers, stooped down, and found the 
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He told 


young officer alive and conscious. 
Mick so. 

“‘Thin hould me up, acushla, for it’s kilt 
intirely I am,” and poor Mick threw his 
arm over his chum’s shoulder, and the gallant 
fellow’s head fell on his breast. 

The Pandies were massing again, so the 
little party, carrying Mick and the officer, 
struggled back again into their feeble refuge 
inside the square. The youngster was seen 
to first, and then Dr. Home proceeded to 
investigate ,Mick’s condition. 

“Och an’ sure, docthor jewel, ye may save 
yersilf the trouble. I’m kilt all over—as 
full of wownds as Donnybrook is of drunk 
men at noightfall. I’ve got me discharge 
from the sarvice, an’ that widout a pinsion. 
There’s niver a praiste in an odd corner av 
the mansion, is there, chum?” 

The chum told him the place was not a 
likely one for priests. 

“Td fain have confissed before I die, an’ 
had a word wid a praiste, but sure they can’t 
expict a man on active sarvice to go out av 
the worrld as reglar as if he were turnin’ his 
toes up in his bed. Chum,” continued the 
poor fellow, his voice becoming weaker as 
the blood trickled from him into a hollow of 
the earthen floor, “chum, dear, give us a 
houldav yerhand. Ye mind that poor young 
crayture av a wife of mine I left wapin’ fur 
me on the quay at Southampton. There’s 
some goold and jools in the dimmickin’ bag 
in me belt, an’ if ye could send them to her, 
ye would be doin’ yer old chum a kindness.” 

The chum promised in a word—his heart 
was too full for more. Mick lay back silent 
for a little, gasping in his growing exhaus- 
tion. But suddenly he raised himself again 
on his elbow, and in a heightened voice 
continued 

* An’, chum, if ever ye see the 30th Light 
agin, tell them, will ye, that Mick Sullivan 
died wid a swoord in his hand ”—he had never 
quitted the grip of the bloody sabre—“ an’ 
wid spurs on his heels. I take ye all to 
witness, men, that I die a dhragoon, an’ not 
a swaddy! Divil a word have I to say 
against the Ross-shire Buffs, chaps—divil a 
word ; but I’m a dhragoon to the last dhrap 
av me blood! Ah me!’’—here honest 
Mick’s voice broke for the first time—‘“ ah 
me! niver more will I back a horse or use a 
swoord !”’ 

And then he fell back, panting for breath, 
and it seemed as if he had spoken his last 
words. But the mind of the dying man 
was on a train of thought that would still 
have expression. Again he sprang into a 
sitting posture, and loud and clear as if on 
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the parade-ground, there rang out from his 
lips the consecutive words of command— 

“Carry swords !” 

“ Return swords !” 

“ Prepare to dismount !” 

“ Dismount!” 

A torrent of blood gushed from his mouth, 
and he fell forward dead. Mick Sullivan 
had dismounted for ever. 


When the great mutiny was finally stamped 
out, Mick Sullivan’s chum got himself sent 
back to the 30th Light, down in the Madras 
Presidency. He delivered his poor com- 
rade’s dying message to the regiment, and 
told the tale of his heroic death ; and how 
Outram had publicly announced that, had he 
survived, he would have recommended Mick 
for the Victoria Cross. From coijonel to 
band-boy, the 30th Light was deeply moved 
by the recital. The regiment subscribed to 
a man to place a memorial-stone over Mick’s 
grave in the cemetery inside the Lucknow 
Residency, where he had been laid among 
the heroes of the siege. The quarter-master 
took temporary charge of the “goold and 
jools”” which were Mick’s legacy to “the 
Crayture,” and the colonel himself wrote 
home instructions that every effort should 
be made to find the little woman and have 
her cared for. 


One morning, about a month later, the 
colonel and his wife were taking their early 
canter on the Bangalore maidan. As they 
crossed the high road from down country, 
they noticed, tramping through the deep 
dust, a white woman with a child in her arms. 
She dragged herself wearily ; the pale fagged 
face, and the wistful upward look at them 
as she trudged by, moved the good heart of 
the colonel’s wife. 

“ Speak to her,” she said to her husband ; 
“she is a stranger, and forlorn.” 

“Where are you bound for, my good 
woman?” asked the colonel; “have you 
come far?” 

The woman set down the child, a well- 
grown boy, who looked about two years 
old, and with a long sigh of weariness 
replied— 

“T’ve come from England, sir, and I am 
on my way to the 30th Light Dragoons to 
find my husbfind.” 

“That little chap is quite too heavy for 
you to carry. What is your name, young 
one t” 

The urchin sprang to “ attention,” saluted 
with rigid accuracy, and gravely replied— 


* Mick Tullivan, Tir !’’ 

“Good God !” whispered the colonel’s wife ; 
“it’s Sullivan’s widow—it’s ‘the Crayture’ 
herself. Gallop to barracks for a gharry, 
and while you are gone, I will tell her. God 
pity her!” 

And the kind lady was out of the saddle, 
and had the boy in her arms, and her tears 
were raining on his face, as the colonel rode 
away on his errand. 

When the gharry arrived “ the Crayture” 
was sitting by the wayside, the skirt of her 
dress drawn over her face, her head on the 
shoulder of the colonel’s wife, her boy 
gripped tight in her arms. 

The Mem Sahib carried the poor thing to 
her own bungalow, for a day or two; 
and then good-hearted old Bess Bowles, the 
trumpeter’s wife of G troop, came and took 
her and her boy away to the room that 
had been prepared for her in the married 
quarters. Perhaps it was not exactly in 
accordance with strict regulations, but the 
colonel had put the widow woman “on the 
strength ’—she was no longer an unre- 
cognized waif, but had her regimental 
position. Her ration of bread and meat 
her husband’s comrades of G troop con- 
tributed ; the officers made a little fund that 
sufficed to give her soldier’s pay. She earned 
it, for a week after she “ joined,” the surgeon 
found her in the hospital, in quiet informal 
possession of the ward in which lay the most 
serious cases; and when next year the 
cholera smote the regiment, the rugged old 
Scot pronounced her “ worth her weight in 
gold.” She has long ago been a member of 
the sisterhood of army nurses. I remember 
her out in Africa during the Zulu war, and 
since then she has smoothed soldiers’ pillows 
in the Egyptian campaigns ; but she is still, 
and will be till the day she dies, a super- 
numerary “on the strength” of the 30th 
Light. She never married again ; she is an 
elderly woman now, and the winsomeness of 
the days when we knew her as “the Crayture” 
has gone ; but the quiet faithful courage that 
sustained her on the weary line of march 
and the forlorn-hope expedition to the East, 
is staunch still in her honest heart. The 
sergeant-major of to-day of G troop in the 
30th Light—I call the corps by its old 
familiar name still, but they are Hussars 
now—is a straight, clean-built young fellow, 
with a light heart, a bright eye, and a quaint 
humour. His name is Mick Sullivan, and 
he is the son of “the Crayture,” and of the 
man who died in the porch of “ Doolie 
Square.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


age OU ACHE’S wound was by 

Z ” ©6no means dangerous, and 
when he had somewhat 
recovered from the com- 
bined effects of loss of 
blood and excessive fatigue 
he did not feel much the 
worse for having a ball 
in his shoulder. Giovanni 
and the doctor gave him food and a little 
wine in the carriage, and long before they 
reached the gates of the city the Zouave 
was well enough to have heard Sant’ Ilario’s 
explanation. The presence of the surgeon 
however made any intimate conversation 
difficult. 

“T came to find you,” said Giovanni in a 
low voice, “ because everything has been set 
right in your absence, and I was afraid you 
might be killed at Mentana without receiving 
my apology.” 

Gouache looked at his companion in some 
surprise. He knew very well that Sant’ 
Ilario was not a man to make excuses with- 
out some very extraordinary reasons for such 
a step. It is a prime law of the code of 
honour however that an apology duly made 
must be duly accepted as putting an end to 
any quarrel, and Anastase saw at once that 
Giovanni had relinquished all intention of 
fighting. 

“Tam very glad that everything is ex- 
plained,” answered Gouache. “I confess» 
that I was surprised beyond measure by the 
whole affair.” 

“T regret having entered your rooms with- 
out your permission,” continued Giovanni, 
who intended to go to the end of what he 
had undertaken. “The pin was my wife’s, 
but the letter was written by another person 
with a view to influencing your conduct. 
I cannot explain here, but you shall know 
whatever is necessary when we are alone. 
Of course, if you still desire any satisfaction, 
I am at your service.” 





“Pray do not suggest such a thing. I 
have no further feeling of annoyance in the 
matter.” 

Gouache insisted on being taken to his 
own lodgings, though Sant’ Llario offered him 
the hospitality of the Palazzo Saracinesca, 
By four o'clock in the morning the ball was 
extracted and the surgeon took his leave, 
recommending sleep and quiet for his patient. 
Gouache however would not let Giovanni 
go without hearing the end of the story. 

“The facts are very few,” said the latter 
after a moment’s hesitation. “It appears 
that you had arranged to meet a lady on 
Sunday morning. A certain person whom I 
will not name discovered your intention, 
and conceived the idea of preventing the 
meeting by sending you a note purporting 
to come from the lady. As he could get 
none of her note-paper he possessed himself 
of some of my wife’s. He pinned the note 
on your table with the pin you had chanced 
to find. I was foolish enough to enter your 
room and I recognized the pin and the paper. 
You understand the rest.” 

Gouache laughed merrily. 

“T understand that you did me a great. 
service. I met the lady after all, but if I 
had received the note I would not have gone, 
and she would have waited for me. Do you 
mind telling me the name of the individual 
who tried to play me the trick?” 

“Tf you will excuse my discretion, I would 
rather not. He knows that his plan failed. 
I should not feel justified in telling you his 
name, from other motives.” 

* As you please,” said Gouache. 
say I shall find him out.” 

So the interview ended, and Giovanni went 
home to rest at last, almost as much worn 
out as Gouache himself. He was surprised 
at the ease with which everything had been 
arranged, but he was satisfied with the result, 
and felt that a weight had been taken from 
his mind. He slept long and soundly, and 
awoke the next morning to hear that Corona 
was much better. 


“T dare 


1 Copyright 1888 by F. Marion Crawford. 
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The events of Saturday and Sunday had 
to all appearance smoothed many difficulties 
from the lives of those with whom my history 
is concerned, Corona and Giovanni were 
once more united, though the circumstances 
that had produced so terrible a breach 
between them had left a shadow on their 
happiness. Gouache had fought his battle 
and had returned with a slight wound, so 
that as soon as he could go out he would be 
able to renew his visits at the Palazzo Monte- 
varchi and see Faustina without resorting to 
any more ingenious stratagems, San Gia- 
cinto had failed to produce the trouble he had 
planned, but his own prospects were brilliant 
enough, His marriage with Flavia was to 
take place on the last of the month, and the 
preliminaries were being arranged as quickly 
as possible. Flavia herself was delighted 
with the new dignity she assumed in the 
family, and if she was not positively in love 
with San Giacinto, was enough attracted by 
him to look forward with pleasure upon the 
prospect of becoming his wife. Old Monte- 
varchi alone seemed preoccupied and silent, 
but his melancholy mood was relieved by 
occasional moments of anticipated triumph, 
while he made frequent visits to the library 
and seemed to find solace in the conversation 
of the librarian, Arnoldo Meschini., 


In the future of each of these persons 


there was an element of uncertainty which 
most of them disregarded. As Corona 
recovered, Giovanni began to think that she 
would really forget as well as forgive all he 
had made her suffer. Gouache on his part 
entertained the most sanguine hopes of 
marrying Faustina. Montevarchi looked 
forward with assurance to the success of his 
plot against the Saracinesca, San Giacinto 
and Flavia were engaged, indeed, but were 
not yet married. And yet the issue of none 
of these events was absolutely sure, 

The first matter with which we are con- 
cerned is the forgery of the clauses in the 
documents, which Meschini had undertaken 
to accomplish, and actually finished in less 
than three weeks. It was indeed an easy 
task for a man so highly skilled in the 
manufacture of chirographic antiquities, but 
he had found himself unexpectedly balked 
at the outset, and the ingenuity he displayed 
in overcoming the difficulties he met with 
is worth recording. 

It was necessary in the first place to as- 
certain whether there was a copy of the 
principal deed at the Chancery. He had no 
trouble in finding that such a copy existed, 
and was indeed fully prepared for the con- 
tingency. But when the parchment was 


produced, his face fell. It was a smaller 
sheet than the first and the writing was a 
little wider, so that the space at the foot of 
the first page was considerably less than in 
the original. He saw at once that it would 
be impossible to make the insertion, even if 
he could get possession of the document for 
a time long enough to execute the work. 
Moreover, though he was not actually watched 
while he read it, he could see that it 
would be almost impracticable to use writing 
materials in the office of the Chancery with- 
out being observed. He was able however 
to take out the original which he carried 
with him and to compare it with the copy. 
Both were by one hand, and the copy was 
only distinguished by the seal of the govern- 
ment office. It was kept, like all such 
documents, in a dusty case, upon which were 
written the number and letter of the alpha- 
bet by which it was classified. 

Meschini hesitated only a moment, and 
then decided to substitute the original for 
the copy. Should the keeper of the archives 
chance to look at the parchment and discover 
the absence of the seal, Meschini could easily 
excuse himself by saying that he had mistaken 
the two, and indeed with that one exception 
they were very much alike, The keeper 
however noticed nothing, and Arnoldo had 
the satisfaction of seeing him unsuspiciously 
return the cardboard case to its place on the 
shelves. He went back to his room and set 
to work. 

The longer he looked at the sheet the 
more clearly he saw that it would be impossible 
to make the insertion. There was nothing 
to be done but to forge a new document 
with the added words, He did not like 
the idea, though he believed himself 
fully able to carry it out. There was a 
risk, he thought, which he had not meant 
to undertake; but on the other hand the 
reward was great. He put forth all his 
skill to produce the imitation, and completed 
it in ten days to his entire satisfaction. 
He understood the preparation of seals as 
well as the rest of his art, and had no 
difficulty in making a die which corresponded 
precisely with the wax. In the first 
place he took off the impression carefully 
with kneaded bread. From this, with a 
little plaster of Paris, he reproduced the 
seal, which he very carefully retouched with 
a fine steel instrument until it was quite 
perfect. Cver this again he poured melted 
lead, thus making a hard die with which 
he could stamp the wax without danger of 
breaking the instrument. Once more he 
retouched the lead with a graving tool, 
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using a lens for the work and ultimately 
turning out an absolutely accurate copy of 
the seal used in the Chancery office. He 
made experiments as he proceeded, and 
when he was at last satistied he turned 
to the actual forgery, which was a longer 
matter and required greater skill and 
patience. Nothing was omitted which 
could make the fraud complete. The parch- 
ment assumed the exact shade under his 
marvellous manipulation. The smallest 
roughness was copied with faultless pre- 
cision, and then by many hours of hand- 
ling and the use of a little dust collected 
among the books in the library, he im- 
parted to the whole the appearance of age, 
which was indispensable. When he had 
finished he showed his work to old Monte- 
varchi, but by an inherent love of duplicity 
did not tell him that the whole document 
was forged, merely pointing to the inserted 
clause as a masterpiece of imitation. First 
however he pretended that the copy had 
actually contained the inserted words, and 
the prince found it hard to believe that this 
was not the case. Meschini was triumphant. 

Again he returned to the Chancery and 
substituted what he had written for the first 
original upon which he had now to make 
the insertion. There was no difficulty here, 
and yet he hesitated before beginning. It 
seemed to him safer after all to forge the 
whole of the second as he had done the first. 
A slip of the pen, an unlucky drop of ink 
might mar the work and excite suspicion, 
whereas if he made a mistake upon a fresh 
sheet of parchment he could always begin 
again. ‘There was only one danger. ‘lhe 
Saracinesca might have made some private 
mark upon the original which should elude 
even his microscopic examination. He spent 
nearly a day in examining the sheet with a 
lens, but could discover nothing. ‘Being 
satisfied of the safety of the proceeding, he 
executed the forgery with the "same care he 
had bestowed upon the first, and showed it 
to his employer. The latter could scarcely 
believe his eyes, and was very far from 
imagining that the two originals were intact 
and carefully locked up in Meschini’s room, 
The prince took the document and studied 
its contents again during many hours before 
he finally decided to return it to old 
Saracinesca. 

It was a moment of intense excitement. 
He hesitated whether he should take the 
manuscripts back himself or send them by a 
messenger. Had he been sure of controlling 
himself, he would have gone in person, but 
he knew that if Saracinesca should chance 
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to look over the writing when they were 
together, it would be almost. impossible to 
conceal emotion under such a trial of nerve. 
What he really hoped was that the prince 
would think no more of the matter, and put 
away the parcel without examining the 
contents. 

Montevarchi pondered long over the 
course he should pursue, his eyes gleaming 
now and then with a wild triumph, and then 
growing dull and glassy at the horrible 
thought of discovery. Then again the con- 
sciousness that he was committing a great 
crime overcame him, and he twisted his 
fingers nervously. He had embarked upon 
the undertaking however, and he fully 
believed that it would be impossible to draw 
back even had he wished to do so. The in- 
sertions were made and could not be erased. 
It is possible that at one moment, had Monte- 
varchi known the truth, he would have 
drawn back ; but it is equally sure that if 
he had done so he would sooner or later 
have regretted it, and would have done all 
in his power to recover lost ground and to 
perpetrate the fraud. The dominant passion 
for money, when it is on the point of being 
satisfied, is one of the strongest incentives to 
evil deeds, and in the present case the stake 
was enormous. He would not let it slip 
through his fingers. He rejoiced that the 
thing was done, and that the millions of the 
Saracinesca were already foredoomed to be his. 

It is doubtful whether he was able to form 
a clear conception of what would take place 
after the trial was over and the property 
awarded to his son-in-law. It was perhaps 
enough for his ambition that his daughter 
should be Princess Saracinesca, and he did 
not doubt his power to control some part of 
the fortune. San Giacinto, who was wholly 
innocent in the matter, would, he thought, be 
deeply grateful for having been told of his 
position, and would show his gratitude in a 
befitting manner. Moreover, Montevarchi’s 
avarice was on a grand scale, and it was 
not so much the possession of more money 
for himself that he coveted, as the aggran- 
dizement of his children and grandchildren. 
The patriarchal system often produces this 
result. He would scarcely have known what 
to do with a greater fortune than he pos- 
sessed, but he looked forward with a wild 
delight to seeing his descendants masters 
of so much wealth. The fact that he could 
not hope to enjoy his satisfaction very long 
did not detract from its reality or magnitude. 
The miser is generally long-lived, and does 
not begin to anticipate death until the 
catastrophe is near at hand. Even then it 
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is a compensation to him to feel that the 
heirs of his body are to be made glorious 
by what he has accumulated, and his only 
fear is that they will squander what he has 
spent his strength in amassing. He educates 
his children to be thrifty and rejoices when 
they spend no money, readily believing them 
to be as careful as himself, and seldom re- 
tlecting that, if he furnished them with the 
means, their true disposition might turn out 
to be very different. It is so intensely pain- 
ful to him to think of wealth being wasted 
that he cultivates the belief in the thrifti- 
ness of those who must profit by his death. 
If he has been born to worldly state as well 
as to a great inheritance, he extends the 
desire of accumulation to the fortunes of his 
relations and descendants, and shows a 
laudable anxiety that they should possess all 
that he can get for them, provided it is quite 
impossible that he should get it for himself. 
The powers of the world have been to a 
great extent built up on this principle, and 
it is a maxim in many a great family that 
there is no economy like enriching one’s 
relatives to the third and fourth generation. 

The struggle in Montevarchi’s mind was 
so insignificant and lasted so short a time, 
that it might be disregarded altogether, were 
it not almost universally true that the 
human mind hesitates at the moment of 
committing a crime. That moment of hesi- 
tation has prevented millions of frightful 
deeds, and has betrayed thousands of care- 
fully plotted conspiracies whose success 
seemed assured ; and it is amazing to think 
what an influence has been exerted upon the 
destinies of the human race by the instinct- 
ive fear of crossing the narrow boundary 
between right and wrong. The time occu- 
pied in such reflection is often only in- 
finitesimal. It has been called the psycho- 
logical moment, and if the definition means 
that it is the instant during which the 
soul suggests, it is a true one. It is then 
that our natural repulsion for evil asserts 
itself; it is then that the consequences of 
what we are about to do rise clearly before 
us as in a mirror; it is then that our 
courage is suddenly strengthened to do the 
right, or deserts us and leaves us mere in- 
struments for the accomplishment of the 
wrong. If humanity had not an element of 
good in it, there would be no hesitation in 
the perpetration of crime, any more than a 
wild beast pauses before destroying a weaker 
creature. Perhaps there is no clearer proof 
of the existence of a divine soul in man 
than his intuitive reluctance to do what in 
the lower animals would be most natural. 


Circumstances, education, the accidents of 
life, all tend to make this psychologic 
moment habitually shorter or longer. The 
suspense created in the conscience, during 
which the intelligence is uncertain how to 
act, may last a week or a second, a year or 
a quarter of an hour; but it is a stage 
through which all must pass, both the pro- 
fessional criminal and the just man who is 
perhaps tempted to commit a crime but once 
during his life. 

Old Lotario Montevarchi had never been 
guilty of any misdeed subject to the provi- 
sions of the penal code; but he had done 
most things in his love of money which 
were not criminal only because the law had 
not foreseen the tortuous peculiarities of his 
mind. Even now he persuaded himself that 
the end was a righteous one, and that his 
course was morally justifiable. He had that 
power of deceiving himself which charac- 
terizes the accomplished hypocrite, and he 
easily built up for San Giacinto a whole 
edifice of sympathy which seemed in his own 
view very real and moral. He reflected with 
satisfaction upon the probable feelings of 
the old Leone Saracinesca, when, after re- 
linquishing his birthright, he found himself 
married and the father of a son. How the 
poor man must have cursed his folly and 
longed for some means of undoing the deed ! 
It was but common justice after all—it was 
but common justice, and it was a mere acci- 
dent of fate that Leone’s great grandson, 
who was now to be reinstated in all the 
glories of his princely possessions, was also 
to marry Flavia Montevarchi. 

The. prospect was too alluring and the 
suspense lasted but a moment, though he 
believed that he spent much time in con- 
sidering the situation. The thoughts that 
really occupied him were not of a nature to 
hinder the accomplishment of his plan, and 
he was not at all surprised with himself 
when he finally tied up the packet and rang 
for a messenger. Detection was impossible, 
for by Meschini’s skilful management the 
original and the official copy corresponded 
exactly, and were such marvellous forgeries 
as to defy discovery. When it is considered 
that the greatest scientists and specialists 
in Europe have recently disagreed concern- 
ing documents which are undoubtedly of 
modern manufacture, and which were pro- 
duced by just such men as Arnoldo Mesechini, 
it need not appear surprising that the latter 
should successfully impose upon a court of 
law. The circumstances of the Saracinesca 
family history, too, lent an air of probability 
to the alleged facts. The poverty and tem- 
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porary disappearance of Leone’s descendants 
explained why they had not attempted to 
recover their rights. Nay, more, since Leone 
had died when his son was an infant, and 
since there was no copy of the document 
among his papers, it was more than prob- 
able that the child on growing up had 
never known the nature of the deed, and 
would not have been likely to suspect what 
was now put forward as the truth, unless his 
attention was called to it by some person 
possessed of the necessary knowledge. 

The papers were returned to Prince Sara- 
cinesca in the afternoon with a polite note of 
thanks. It will be remembered that the 
prince had not read the documents, as he had 
meant to do, in consequence of the trouble 
between Giovanni and Corona which had 
made him forget his intention. He had not 
looked over them since he had been a young 
man, and the recollection of their contents 
was far from clear. Having always supposed 
the collateral branch of his family to be 
extinct, it was only natural that he should 
have bestowed very little thought upon the 
ancient’ deeds which he believed to have been 
drawn up in due form and made perfectly 
legal. 

When he came home towards evening, he 
found the sealed packet upon his table, and 
having opened it, was about to return the 
papers to their place in the archives, It 
chanced that he had a letter to write how- 
ever, and he pushed the documents aside 
before taking ps to the library. While he 
was writing, Giovanni entered the room. 

As has been seen, the prince had been very 
angry with his son for having allowed himself 
to doubt Corona, and though several days 
had elapsed since‘ the matter had been ex- 
plained, the old man’s wrath had. not wholly 
subsided. He still felt considerable resent- 
ment against Giovanni, and his intercourse 
with the latter had not yet regained its former 
cordiality. As Sant’ Llario entered the room, 
Saracinesca looked up with an expression 
which showed clearly that the interruption 
was unwelcome. 

“Do I disturb you?” 
noticing the look. 

“Do you want anything?” 

‘“‘ No—nothing especial.” 

Saracinesca’s eye fell upon the pile of 
manuscripts that lay on the table. It struck 
him that Giovanni might occupy himself by 
looking them over, while he himself finished 
the letter he had begun. 

“There are those deeds relating to San 
Giacinto,” he said, “ you might look through 
them before they are put away. Montevarchi 


asked Giovanni, 
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borrowed them for a day or two and has just 
sent them back.” 

Giovanni took the bundle and established 
himself in a comfortable chair beside a low 
stand where the light of a lamp fell upon 
the pages as he turned them. He made no 
remark, but began to examine the documents, 
one by one, running his eye rapidly along the 
lines as he read on mechanically, not half 
comprehending the sense of the words. He 
was preoccupied by thoughts of Corona and 
of what had’ lately happened, so that he found 
it hard to fix his attention. The prince’s pen 
scratched and spattered on the paper, and 
irritated Giovanni, for the old gentleman 
wrote a heavy, nervous handwriting, and lost 
his temper twenty times in five minutes, 
mentally cursing the ink, the paper and the 


_ pen, and wishing he could write like a shop- 


man or a clerk. 

Giovanni's attention was arrested by the 
parchment on which the principal deed was 
executed, and he began to read the agreement 
with more care than he had bestowed upon 
the other papers. He understood Latin well 
enough, but the crabbed characters puzzled 
him from time to time. He read the last 
words on the first page without thinking 
very much of what they meant. 

“ Eo tamen pacto, quod si praedicto 
Domino Leoni ex legitimo matrimonio heres 
nasceretur, instrumentum hoc nullum, vanum 
atque plane invalidum fiat.” 

Giovanni smiled at the quaint law Latin, 
and then read the sentence over again. His 
face grew grave as he realized the tremendous 
import of those few words. Again and again 
he translated the phrase, trying to extract 
from it some other meaning than that which 
was so unpleasantly clear. No other con- 
struction however could be put upon what 
was written, and for some minutes Giovanni 
sat staring at the fire, bewildered and almost 
terrified by his discovery. 

“ Have you ever read those papers?” he 
asked at last, in a voice that made his father 
drop his pen and look up. 

“ Not tor thirty years.” 

“Then you had better read them at once. 
San Giacinto is Prince Saracinesca and you 
and I are nobody.” 

Saracinesca uttered a fierce oath and sprang 
from his chair. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, seizing 
Giovanni's arm violently with one hand and 
taking the parchment with the other. 

“ Read for yourself. There—at the foot of 
the page, from ‘eo tamen pacto. It is 
plain enough. It says, ‘On the understand- 
ing that if an heir be born to the aforesaid 
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Don Leone, in lawful wedlock, the present 
instrument shall be wholly null, void and 
inefficacious.’ An heir was born, and San 
Giacinto is that heir’s grandson. You may tear 
up thedocument. It is not worth the parch- 
ment it is written upon, nor are we either.” 

“You are mad, Giovannino!” exclaimed 
the prince hoarsely, “ that is not the meaning 
of the words. You have forgotten your Latin.” 

“T will get you a dictionary—or a lawyer 
—whichever you prefer.” 

“You are not in earnest, my boy. Look 
here—‘ Eo tamen pacto’—that means ‘ by this 
agreement ’—does it not? I am not so rusty 
as you seem to think.” 

‘It means ‘on this understanding, however.’ 
Go on. ‘ Quod si,’ that if—‘ praedicto Domino 
Leoni,’ to the aforesaid Don Leone— ex legit- 
imo matrimonio, from a lawful marriage 
—‘heres nasceretur,’ an heir should be born— 
“hoc instrumentum,’ this deed—shall be null, 
worthless and invalid. You cannot get any 
other sense out of it. I have tried for a 
quarter of an hour. You and I are beggars. 
Saracinesca, Torleone, Barda, and all the rest 
belong to San Giacinto, the direct descendant 
of your great-grandfather’s elder brother. 
You are simple Don Leone, and I am plain 
Don Giovanni. That is what it means.” 

“Good God!” cried the old man in extreme 
horror. “If you should be right ye 

“T am right,” replied Giovanni, very pale, 

With wild eyes and trembling hands the 
prince spread the document upon the table 
and read it over again. He turned it and 
went on to the end, his excitement bringing 
back in the moment such scholarship as he 
had once possessed and making every sentence 
as clear as the day. 

“Not even San Giacinto—not even a 
title!” he exclaimed desperately. He fell 
back in his chair, crushed by the tremendous 
blow that had fallen so unexpectedly upon 
him in his old age. 

“Not even San Giacinto,” repeated Gio- 
vanni stupidly. His presence of mind began 
to forsake him, too, and he sank down, burying 
his face in his hands. Asin a dream he saw 
his cousin installed in the very chair where 
his father now sat, master of the house in 
which he, Giovanni, had been born, like his 
father before him, master of the fortresses 
and castles, the fair villas and the broad 
lands, the palaces and the millions to which 
Giovanni had thought himself heir, lord over 
the wealth and inheritances of his race, 
dignified by countless titles and by all the 
consideration that falls to the lot of the great 
in this world. 

For a long time neither spoke, for both 
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were equally overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the disaster that hung over their heads. 
They looked furtively at each other, and 
each saw that his companion was white to 
the lips. The old man was the first to break 
the silence. 

“ At all events, San Giacinto does not know 
how the deed stands,” he said. 

“Tt will make it all the harder to tell him,” 
replied Giovanni. 

“To tell him? 
a ” 

“Do you think it would be honourable,” 
asked the younger man, “for us to remain in 
possession of what clearly does not belong to 
us? I will not do it.” 

“We have been in possession for more 
than a century.” 

“ That is no reason why we should continue 
to steal another man’s money,” said Gio- 
vanni. “We are men. Let us act like 
men. It is bitter. It is horrible. But 
we have no other course. After all Corona 
has Astrardente. She will give you a home. 
She is rich.” 

“Met Why do you say met Us both.” 

“T will work for my living,” said Giovanni 
quietly. “Iam young. I will not live on 
my wife.” 

“Tt is absurd!” exclaimed the prince. 
“It is Quixotic. San Giacinto has plenty of 
money without ruining us. Even if he finds 
it out I will fight the case to the end. I am 
master here, as my father and my father’s 
father were before me, and I will not give 
up what is mine without a struggle. Besides, 
who assures us that he is really what he 
represents himself to be? What proves that 
he is really the descendant of that same 
Leone ¢” 

“For that matter,” answered Giovanni, 
“he will have to produce very positive proofs, 
valid in law, to show that he is really the 
man. I will give up everything to the law- 
ful heir, but I will certainly not turn beggar 
to please an adventurer. But I say that, if 
San Giacinto represents the elder branch of 
our house we have no right here. If I were 
sure of it I would not sleep another night 
under this roof.” 

The old man could not withhold his ad- 
miration. There was something supremely 
noble and generous about Giovanni's readi- 
ness to sacrifice everything for justice which 
made his old heart beat with a strange pride. 
If he was reluctant to renounce his rights 
it was after all more on Giovanni's account, 
and for the sake of Corona and little Orsino. 
He himself was an old man and had lived 
most of his life out already. 


You will not be so 
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“You have your mother’s heart, Gio- 
vannino,” he said simply, but there was a 
slight moisture in his eyes, which few emo- 
tions had ever had the power to bring there. 

“Tt is not a question of heart,” replied 
Giovanni. ‘ We cannot keep what does not 
belong to us.” 

“We will let the law decide what we can 
keep. Do you realize what it would be like, 
what a position we should occupy if we were 
suddenly declared beggars? We should be 
absolute paupers. We do not own a foot of 
land, a handful of money that does not come 
under the provisions of that accursed clause.”’ 

“Wait a minute,’ exclaimed Giovanni, 
suddenly recollecting that he possessed some- 
thing of his own, a fact he had wholly forgot- 
ten in the excitement of his discovery. “ We 
shall not be wholly without resources. It does 
not follow from this deed that we must give to 
San Giacinto any of the property our branch 
of the family has acquired by marriage, from 
your great grandfather’s time to this. It 
must be very considerable. To begin with 
me, my fortune came from my mother. Then 
there was your mother, and your father’s 
mother,andsoon. San Giacinto has no claim 
to anything not originally the property of 
the old Leone who made this deed.” 

“That is true,” replied the prince, more 
hopefully. “It is not so bad as it looked. 
You must be right about that point.” 

“ Unless the courts decide that San Giacinto 
is entitled to compensation and _ interest, 
because four generations have been kept out 
of the property.” 

Both men looked grave. The suggestion 
was unpleasant. Such judgments had been 
given before and might be given again. 

“We had better send for our lawyer,” 
said the prince at last. ‘The sooner we 
know the real value of that bit of parchment 
the better it will be for us. I cannot bear 
the suspense of waiting a day to know the 
truth. Imagine that the very chair I am 
sitting upon may belong to San Giacinto. I 
never liked the fellow from the day when 
I first found him in his inn at Aquila.” 

“Tt is not his fault,’ answered Giovanni 
quietly. ‘This is a perfectly simple matter. 
We did not know what these papers were. 
Even if we had known, we should have 
laughed at them until we discovered that we 
had a cousin. After all we shall not starve, 
and what is a title? The Pope will give 
you another when he knows what has hap- 
pened. I would as soon be plain Don Gio- 
vanni as Prince of Sant’ Llario.” 

“For that matter, you can call yourself 
Astrardente.”’ 
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“T would rather not,” said Giovanni, with 
something likea laugh. “But I must tell 
Corona this news.” 


“ Wait till she is herself again. It might 
disturb her too much.” 
“You do not know her!” Giovanni 


laughed heartily this time. “If you think 
she cares for such things, you are very much 
mistaken in her character. She will bear 
the misfortune better than any of us. Cour- 
age, padre mio! Things are never so black 
as they look ‘at first.” 

“T hope not, my boy, I hope not! Go 
and tell your wife, if you think it best. I 
would rather be alone.” 

Giovanni left the room, and Saracinesca 
was alone. He sank back once more in his 
chair and folded his strong brown hands 
together upon the edge of the table before 
him. In spite of all Giovanni could say, the 
old man felt keenly the horror of his position. 
Only those who, having been brought up 
in immense wealth and accustomed from 
childhood to the pomp and circumstance of a 
very great position, are suddenly deprived 
of everything, can understand what he felt. 

He was neither avaricious nor given to 
vanity. He had not wasted his fortune, 
though he had spent magnificently a 
princely income. He had not that small 
affection for greatness which, strange to 
say, is often found in the very great. But 
his position was part of himself, so that 
he could no more imagine himself plain 
Don Leone Saracinesca, than he could con- 
ceive himself boasting of his ancient titles. 
And yet it was quite plain to him that he 
must either cease to be a prince altogether, or 
accept a new title as a charity from his 
sovereign. As for his fortune, it was only 
too plain that the greater part of it had 
never been his. 

To a man of his temperament the sensation 
of finding himself a mere impostor was 
intolerable. His first impulse had of course 
been to fight the case, and had the attack 
upon his position come from San Giacinto, 
he would probably have done so. But his 
own son had discovered the truth and had 
put the matter clearly before him, in such a 
light as to make an appeal to his honour. 
He had no choice but to submit. He could 
not allow himself to be outdone in common 
honesty by the boy he loved, nor could he 
have been guilty of deliberate injustice, for 
his own advantage, after he had been con- 
vinced that he had no right to his possessions. 
He belonged to a race of men who had 
frequently committed great crimes and done 
atrocious deeds, notorious in history, from 
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motives of personal ambition, for the love of 
women or out of hatred for men, but who 
had never had the reputation of loving money 
or of stooping to dishonour for its sake. As 
soon as he was persuaded that everything 
belonged to San Giacinto, he felt that he 
must resign all in favour of the latter. 

One doubt alone remained to be solved. 
It was absolutely certain that San Giacinto 
was the man he represented himself to be. 
It was quite possible that he should have 
gained possession of the papers he held, by 
some means known only to himself; such 
things are often sold as. curiosities, and as 
the last of the older branch of whom there 
was any record preserved in Rome had died 
in obscurity, it was conceivable that the ex- 
innkeeper might have found or bought the 
documents he had left, in order to call him- 
self Marchese di San Giacinto. Saracinesca 
did not go so far as to believe that the latter 
had any knowledge whatsoever of the main 
deed which was about to cause so much 
trouble, unless he had seen it in the hands 
of Montevarchi, in which case he could not 
be blamed if he brought a suit for the re- 
covery of so much wealth. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GIOVANNI was quite right in his prediction 
concerning Corona’s conduct. He found her 
in her dressing-room, lying upon the couch 
near the fire, as he had found her on that 
fatal evening three weeks earlier. He sat 
down beside her and took her hand in his. 
She had not wholly recovered her strength 
yet, but her beauty had returned and seemed 
perfected by the suffering through which she 
had passed. In a few words he told her the 
whole story, to which she listened without 
showing any great surprise. Once or twice, 
while he was speaking, her dark eyes sought 
his with an expression he did not fully 
understand, but which was at least kind and 
full of sympathy. 

“Are you quite sure of all the facts?” 
she asked when he had finished. “Are you 
certain that San Giacinto is the man? I 
cannot tell why, but I have always distrusted 
him since he first came to us.” - 

“That is the only point that remains to 
be cleared up,” answered Giovanni. “If he 
is not the man he will not venture to take 
any steps in the matter, lest he should be 
exposed and lose what he has.” 

“ What will you do?” 

“T hardly know. If he is really our cousin, 
we must give up everything without a strug- 
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gle. Weare impostors, or little better. I 
think I ought to tell him plainly how the 
deed is made out, in order that he may judge 
whether or not he is in a position to prove 
his identity.” 

“Do you imagine that he does not know 
all about it as well as we ourselves?” 

“ Probably not—otherwise he would have 
spoken.” 

“The papers came back from Montevarchi 
to-day,” said Corona. “It is gratuitous to 
suppose that the old man has not told his 
future son-in-law what they contain. Yes— 
you see it yourself. Therefore San Giacinto 
knows. Therefore, also, if he is the man he 
pretends to be, he will let you know his 
intentions soon enough. I faney you forgot 
that in your excitement. If he says nothing, 
it is because he cannot prove his rights.” 

“It is true,” replied Giovanni, “I did not 
think of that. Nevertheless I would like to 
be beforehand. I wish him to know that 
we shall make no opposition. It is a point 
of honour.” 

“Which a woman cannot understand, of 
course,” added Corona calmly. 

“I did not say that. I do not mean it.” 

“ Well—do you want my advice?” 

“ Always.” 

The single word was uttered with an 
accent implying more than mere trust, and 
was accompanied by a look full of strong 
feeling. But Corona’s expression did not 
change. Her eyes returned the glance quietly, 
without affectation, neither lovingly nor un- 
lovingly, but indifferently. Giovanni felt a 
sharp httle pain in his heart as he realized the 
change that had taken place in his wife. 

“ My advice is to do nothing in the matter. 
San Giacinto may be an impostor ; indeed, it 
is not at all unlikely. If he is, he will take 
advantage of your desire to act generously. 
He will be forewarned and forearmed and 
will have time to procure all the proofs he 
wants. What could you say tohim? ‘If 
you can prove your birth, I give you all I 
possess.’ He will at once see that nothing 
else is necessary, and if he is a rogue he will 
succeed. Besides, as I tell you, he knows 
what that deed contains as well as you do, and 
if he is the man he will bring an action 
against your father in a week. If he does 
not, you gain the advantage of having dis- 
covered that he is an impostor without 
exposing yourself to be robbed.” 

It goes against the grain,” said Giovanni. 
“ But I suppose you are right.” 

“You will do as you think best. I have 
no power to make you follow my advice.” 

“No power? Ah, Corona, do not say that!’ 
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A short silence followed, during which 
Corona looked placidly at the fire, while 
Giovanni gazed at her dark face and tried 
to read the thoughts that were passing in 
her mind. She did not speak however, and 
his guesswork was inconclusive. What hurt 
him most was her indifference, and he longed 
to discover by some sign that it was only 
assumed. 

“T would rather do as you think best,” 
he said at last. 

She glanced at him and then looked back 
at the blazing logs. 

“T have told you what I think,” she 
answered. “It is for you to judge and to 
decide. The whole matter affects you more 
than it does me.” 

“Ts it not the same?” 

“No. If you lose the Saracinesca titles 
and property we shall still be rich enough. 
You have a fortune of your own, and so 
have I. The name is, after all, an affair 
which concerns you personally. I should 
have married you as readily had you been 
called anything else.” 

The reference to the past made Giovanni’s 
heart leap, and the colour came quickly to 
his face. It was almost as though she had 
said that she would have loved him as well 
had he borne another name, and that might 
mean that she loved him still. But her 
calmness belied the hasty conclusion he drew 
from her words. He thought she looked 
like a statue, as she lay there in her magni- 
ficent rest, her hands folded upon her knees 
before her, her eyes so turned that he could 
see only the drooping lids. 

“A personal affair!’ he exclaimed sud- 
denly, in a bitter tone. “It was different 
once, Corona.” 

For the first time since they had been 
talking her face betrayed some emotion. 
There was the slighest possible quiver of the 
lip as she answered, 

“Your titles were never anything but a 
personal affair.” 

“What concerns me concerns you, dear,” 
said Giovanni tenderly. 

“In so much that I am very sorry— 
sincerely sorry, when anything troubles you.” 
Her voice was kind and gentle, but there 
was no love in the words. “ Believe me, 
Giovanni, I would give all I possess to spare 
you this.” 

“ All you possess—is there not a little love 
left in your all?” 

The cry came from his heart. He took 
her hand in both of his, and leaned forward 
towards her. Her fingers lay passively in 


his grasp, and the colour did not change in 
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her dark cheeks. A moment ago there had 
been in her heart a passionate longing for 
the past, which had almost betrayed itself, 
but when he spoke of present love his words 
had no power to rouse a responsive echo. 
And yet she could not answer him roughly, 
for he was evidently in earnest. She said 
nothing therefore, but left her hand in his. 
His love, which had been as fierce and strong 
as ever, even while he had doubted her 
faith, began to take new proportions of 
which he had never dreamt. He felt like a 
man struggling with death in some visible 
and tangible shape. 

“Ts it all over? Will you never love me 
again ?” he asked hoarsely. 

Her averted face told no tale, and still her 
fingers lay inert between his broad hands. 
She knew kow he suffered, and yet she 
would not soothe him with the delusive hope 
for which he longed so intensely. 

“For God’s sake, Corona, speak to me! 
Is there never to be any love again? Can 
you never forgive me?” 

“ Ah, dear, I have forgiven you wholly— 
there is not an unkind thought left in my 
heart for you!” She turned and laid the 
hand that was free upon his shoulder, look- 
ing into his face with an expression that was 
almost imploring. “ Do not think it is that, 
oh, not that! I would forgive you again, a 
thousand times s 

“ And love me?” he cried, throwing his 
arms round her neck, and kissing her pas- 
sionately again and again. But suddenly he 
drew back, for there was no response to his 
caresses. He turned very pale as he saw the 
look in her eyes. There were tears there, for 
the love that had been, for his present pain, 
perhaps, but there was not one faint spark of 
the fire that had burned in other days. 

“T cannot say it!” she answered at last. 
“Oh, do not make me say it, for the sake of 
all that was once !” 

In his emotion Giovanni slipped from the 
low chair and knelt beside his wife, one arm 
still around her. The shock of disappoint- 
ment, in the very moment when he thought 
she was yielding, was almost more than he 
could bear. Had not her heart grown wholly 
cold, the sight of his agonized face would 
have softened her. She was profoundly 
moved and pitied him exceedingly, but she 
could not do more. 

“Giovanni—do not look at me so! 
could! If I only could 2 

“ Are you made of stone?” he asked, in a 
voice choking with pain. 

“What can I do!” she cried in despair, 
sinking back and hiding her face in her 
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hands. She was in almost as great distress 
as he himself. 

“Love me, Corona! 
so little! 
once a 

“God knows how dearly ! 
it, I might love you now 

“Oh, forget it then, beloved! Let it be 
undone. Let the past be unlived. Say that 
you never loved me before, and let the new 
life begin to-day—can you not? Will you 
not ? It isso little I ask, only the beginning. 
I will make it grow till it shall fill your 
heart. Sweet love, dear love! love me but 
enough to say it i 

“Do you think I would not if I could? 
Ah, I would give my whole life to bring 
back what is gone, but I cannot. It is dead. 
You—no, not you—some evil thing has 
killedit. Sayit? Yes, dear, I would say it— 
I will say it if you bidme. Giovanni, I love 
you—yes, those are the words. Do they 
mean anything? Can I make them sound 
true? Can I make the dead aliveagain? Is 
it anything but the breath of my lips? Oh, 
Giovanni, my lost love, why are you not 
Giovanni still?” 

Again his arms went round her and he 
pressed her passionately to his heart. She 
turned pale, and though she tried to hide it, 
she shrank from his embrace, while her lips 
quivered and the tears of pain started in her 
eyes. She suffered horribly, in a way she had 
never dreamed of as possible. He saw what 
she felt and let her fall back upon the cushions, 
while he still knelt beside her. He saw 
that his mere touch was repugnant to her, 
and yet he could not leave her. He saw 
how bravely she struggled to bear his kisses, 
and how revolting they were to her, and yet 
the magic of her beauty held his passionate 
nature under a spell, while the lofty dignity 
of her spirit enthralled his soul. She was 
able to forgive, though he had so injured 
her ; she was willing to love him, if she could, 
though he had wounded her so cruelly ; it was 
torture to think that she could go no further, 
that he should never again hear the thrill of 
passion in her voice, nor see the whole 
strength of her soul rise in her eyes when 
his lips met hers. 

There was something grand and tragic in 
her suffering, in her realization of all that he 
had taken from her by his distrust. She 
sank back on her couch, clasping her hands 
together so tightly that the veins showed 
clearly beneath the olive skin. As she tried 
to overcome her emotion, the magnificent 
outline of her face was ennobled by her pain, 
the lids closed over her dark eyes, and the 


Only love me, ever 
Remember that you loved me 





Could I forget 
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beautiful lips set themselves sternly together 
as though resolved that no syllable should 
pass them which could hurt him, even though 
they could not formulate the words he would 
have given his soul to hear. 

Giovanni knelt beside her, and gazed into 
her face. He knew she had not fainted, and 
he was almost glad that for a moment he 
could not see her eyes. Tenderly, timidly, 
he put out his hand and laid it on her clasped 
fingers, then drew it back again very quickly, 
as though suddenly remembering that the 
action might pain her. Her heavy hair was 
plaited into a thick black coil that fell upon 
the arm of the couch. He bent lower and 
pressed his lips upon the silken tress, noise- 
lessly, fearing to disturb her, fearing lest she 
should even notice it. He had lost all his 
pride and strength and dominating power of 
character and he felt himself unworthy to 
touch her. 

But he was too strong a man to continue 
long in such a state. Before Corona opened 
her eyes, he had risen to his feet and stood 
at some distance from her, resting his arm 
upon the chimney-piece, watching her still, 
but with an expression which showed that a 
change had taken place in him, and that his 
resolute will had once more asserted itself. 

“Corona!” he said at last, in a voice that 
was almost calm. 

Without changing her position she looked 
up at him. She had been conscious that he 
had left her side, and she experienced a 
physical sensation of relief. 

“Corona,” he repeated, when he saw that 
she heard him, “Ido notcomplain. It is all 
my fault and my doing. Only, let it not be 
hate, dear. I will not touch you, I will not 
molest you. I will pray that you may love 
me again. Iwill try and do such things as 
may make you love me as you did once. 
Forgive me, if my kisses hurt you. I did 
not know they would, but I have seen it. I 
am not a brute. If I were, you would put 
something of the human into my heart. It 
shall never happen again, that I forget. 
Our life must begin again. The old Giovanni 
was your husband, and is dead. It is for 
me to win another love from you. Shall it be 
so, dear? Is it not to be all different—even 
to my very name?” 

“ All, all different,” repeated Corona in a 
low voice. “Oh, how could I be so unkind ! 
How could I show you what I felt?” 

Suddenly, and without the least warning, 
she sprang to her feet and made two steps 
towards him. The impulse was there, but 
the reality was gone. Her arms were 
stretched out, and there was a look of supreme 
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anguish in her eyes. She stopped short, then 
turned away once more, and as she sank 
upon the couch, burying her face in the 
cushions, the long restrained tears broke 
forth, and she sobbed as though her heart 
must break. 

Giovanni wished that his own suffering 
could find such an outlet, but there was no 
such relief possible for his hardy masculine 
nature. He could not bear the sight of her 
grief, and yet he knew that he could not 
comfort her, that to- lay his hand upon her 
forehead would only add a new sting to the 
galling wound. He turned his face away and 
leaned against the heavy chimney-piece, 
longing to shut out the sound of her sobs 
from his ears, submitting to a torture that 
might well have expiated a greater misdeed 
than his. The time was past when he could 
feel that an unbroken chain of evidence had 
justified him in doubting and accusing Corona, 
He knew the woman he had injured better 
now than he had known her then, for he 
understood the whole depth and breadth of 
the love he had so ruthlessly destroyed. It 
was incredible to him, now, that he should 
ever have mistrusted a creature so noble, so 
infinitely grander than himself. Every tear 
she shed fell like molten fire upon his heart, 
every sob that echoed through the quiet room 
was a reproach that racked his heart-strings 
and penetrated to the secret depths of his 
soul. He could neither undo what he had 
done nor soothe the pain inflicted by his 
actions. He could only stand there, and 
submit patiently to the suffering of his ex- 
piation. 

The passionate outburst subsided at last, 
and Corona lay pale and silent upon her 
cushions. She knew what he felt, and pitied 
him more than herself. 

“Tt is foolish of me to cry,” she said 
presently. “It cannot help you.” 

“ Help me?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning 
suddenly. “It is not I, itis you. I would 
have died to save you those tears.” 

“T know it—would not I give my life to 
spare you this? And Iwill. Come and sit 
beside me. Take my hand. Kiss me—be 
your own self. It is not true that your 
kisses hurt me—it shall not be true a 

“You do not mean it, dear,” replied Gio- 
vanni sadly. “I know how true it is.” 

“Tt shall not be true. Am Ia devil to 
hurt you so? Was it all your fault? Was 
I not wrong too? Indeed 7 

“No, my beloved. There is nothing wrong 
in you. If you do not love me * 











“Ido. I will, in spite of myself.” 
“You mean it, darling—I know. You are 


good enough, even for that. But you cannot. 
It must be all my doing, now.” 

“TIT must,” cried Corona passionately. 
“ Unless I love you, I shall die. I was wrong, 
too, you shall let me say it. Was I not mad 
to do the things I did? What man would 
not have suspected? Would a man bea man 
at all, if he did not watch the woman he 
loves? Would love be love without jealousy 
when there seems to be cause for it? Should 
I have married you, had I thought that you 
would be so‘careless as to let me do such 
things without interfering? Was it not my 
fault when I came back that night and would 
not tell you what had happened? Was it not 
madness to ask you to trust me, instead of 
telling you all? And yet,” she turned her 
face away, “and yet, it hurt me so!” 

“You shall not blame yourself, Corona. It 
was all my fault.” 

“Come and sit here, beside me. There— 
take my hand. Does it tremble? Do I draw 
it away? Am I not glad that it should rest 
in yours? Look at me—am I not glad? 
Giovanni—dear husband—true love! Look 
into my eyes. Do you not see that I love 
you? Why do you shake your head and 
tremble? It is true, I tell you.” 

Suddenly the forced smile faded from her 
face, the artificial expression she tried so 
pathetically to make real, disappeared, and 
gave place to a look of horror and fear. She 
drew back her hand and turned desperately 
away. 

“Tam lying, lying—and to you!” she 
moaned. “Oh, God! have mercy, for I am 
the most miserable woman in the world!” 

Giovanni sat still, resting his chin upon 
his hand and staring at the fire. His hopes 
had risen for a moment, and had fallen again, 
if possible more completely than before. 
Every line of his strongly-marked face be- 
trayed the despair that overwhelmed him. 
And yet he was no longer weak, as he had 
been the first time. He was wondering at 
the hidden depths of. Corona’s nature which 
had so suddenly become visible. He com- 
prehended the magnitude of a passion which 
in being extinguished could leave such 
emotions behind, and he saw with awful 
distinctness the beauty of what he had lost 
and the depth of the abyss by which he was. 
separated from it. Only a woman who had 
loved to distraction could make such desperate 
efforts to revive an affection that was dead ; 
only a woman capable of the most lofty devo- 
tion could sink her pride and her own agony 
in the attempt to make the man she had loved 
forgive himself. He could have borne her 
reproaches more easily than the sight of her 
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anguish, but she would not reproach him. 
He could have borne her hatred almost better 
than such unselfish forgiveness, and yet she 
had forgiven him. For the first time in his life 
he wished that he might die—he, who loved 
life so dearly. Perhaps it would be easier 
for her to see him dead at her feet than to 
feel that he must always be near her and that 
she could not love him. 

“Tt is of no use, dear,” he said at last. 
“T was right. The old Giovanni is dead. 
We must begin our life again. Will you let me 
try? Will you let me do my best to live for you 
and to raise up a new love in your heart ” 

“Can you? Can we go back to the old times 
when we first met? Can you? CanI?” 

“Tf you will 

“If I will? Is there anything I would not 
do to gain that?” 

“Our lives may become so different from 
what they now are, as to make it more easy,” 
said Giovanni. ‘“ Do you realize how every- 
thing will be changed when we have given 
up this house? Perhaps it is better that it 
should be so, after all.” 

“ Yes—far better. Oh, I am so sorry for 
you!” 

“Who pities, may yet love,” he said in low 
tones. 

Corona did not make any answer, but for 
many minutes lay watching the dancing 
flames. Giovanni knew that it would be 
wiser to say nothing more which could recall 
the past, and when he spoke again it was to 
ask her opinion once more concerning the best 
course to pursue in regard to the property. 

“T still think,” answered Corona, “ that 
you had better do nothing for the present. 
You will soon know what San Giacinto means 
todo. You may be sure that if he has any 
rights he will not forget to press them. [If it 
comes to the worst and you are quite sure 
that he is the man you—that is to say, your 
father—can give up everything without a 
suit. It is useless to undertake the conse- 
quences of a misfortune which may never 
occur. It would. be reckless to resign your 
inheritance without a struggle, when San 
Giacinto, if he is an honest man, would insist 
upon the case being tried in law.” 

“That is true. I will take your advice. 
Iam so much disturbed about other things 
that I am inclined to go to all extremes at 
once. Will you dine with us this evening?” 

“IT think not. Give me one more day. I 
shall be stronger to-morrow.” 

“T have tired you,” exclaimed Giovanni in 
a tone of self-reproach.- Corona did not 
answer the remark, but held out her hand 
with a gentle smile. 
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“Good night, dear,” she said. 

An almost imperceptible expression of pain 
passed quickly over Giovanni’s face as he 
touched her fingers with his lips. Then he 
left the room without speaking again. 

In some respects he was glad that he had 
induced Corona to express herself. He had 
no illusions left, for he knew the worst and 
understood that if his wife was ever to love 
him again there must be a new wooing. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon what he felt, 
for in the course of the conversation he had 
not been able to conceal his feelings. Disap- 
pointment had come upon him very suddenly, 
and might have been followed by terrible 
consequences, had he not foreseen, as in a 
dream of the future, a possibility of winning 
back Corona’s love. The position in which 
they stood with regard to each other was only 
possible because they were exceptional people 
and had both loved so well that they were 
willing to do anything rather than forego the 
hope of loving again. Another man would 
have found it hard to own himself wholly in 
the wrong ; a woman less generous would have 
either pretended successfully that she still 
loved, or would not have acknowledged that 
she suffered so keenly in finding her affection 
dead. Perhaps, too, if there had been less 
frankness there might have been less difficulty 
in reviving the old passion, for love has 
strange ways of hiding himself, and some- 
times shows himself in ways even more un- 
expected. 

A profound student of human nature 
would have seen that a mere return to the 
habit of pleasant intercourse could not suffice 
to forge afresh such a bond as had been 
broken, where two such persons were con- 
cerned. Something more was necessary. It 
was indispensable that some new force should 
come into play, to soften Corona’s strong 
nature and to show Giovanni in his true 
light. Unfortunately for them such a happy 
conclusion was scarcely to be expected. Even 
if the question of the Saracinesca property 
were decided against them, an issue which, 
at such a time, was far from certain, they 
would still be rich. Poverty might have 
drawn them together again, but they could 
not be financially ruined. Corona would 
have all her own fortune, while Giovanni 
was more than well provided for by what 
his ‘mother had left him. The blow would 
tell far more heavily upon Giovanni’s pride 
than upon his worldly wealth, severe as the 
loss must be in respect of the latter. It is 
impossible to say whether Corona might not 
have suffered as much as Giovanni himself, 
had the prospect of such a catastrophe pre- 
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sented itself a few weeks earlier. At 
present it affected her very little. The 
very name of Saracinesca was disagreeable 
to her hearing, and the house she lived in 
had lost all its old charm for her. She 
would willingly have left Rome to travel for a 
year or two rather than continue to inhabit 
a place so full of painful recollections ; she 
would gladly have seen another name upon 
the cards she left at her friends’ houses— 
even the once detested name of Astrardente. 
When she had married Giovanni she had not 
been conscious that she became richer than 
before. When one had everything, what 
difference could a few millions more bring 
into life? It was almost a pity that they 
could not become poor and be obliged to 
bear together the struggles and privations 
of poverty. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


San Giacinto and Flavia were married on 
Saturday the thirtieth of November, thereby 
avoiding the necessity of paying a fee for 
being united during Advent, much to the 
satisfaction of Prince Montevarchi. The 
wedding was a brilliant affair, and if the 
old prince’s hospitality left something to 
be desired, the display of liveries, coaches 
and family silver was altogether worthy of 
so auspicious an occasion. Everybody was 
asked, and almost everybody went, from 
the Saracinesca to Anastase Gouache, from 
Valdarno to Arnoldo Meschini. Even Spicca 
was there, as melancholy as usual, but 
evidently interested in the proceedings. 
He chanced to find himself next to Gou- 
ache in the crowd. 

“TI did not expect to see you here,” he 
remarked. 

“T have been preserved from a variety of 
dangers in order to assist at the ceremony,” 
answered the Zouave, with a laugh. “ At 
one time I thought it more likely that I 
should be the person of importance at a 
funeral.” 

“So did I. However, it could not be 
helped.” Spicca did not smile. 

“You seem to regret it,” observed Gou- 
ache, who knew his companion’s eccentric 
nature. 

“Only on general principles. For the rest 
I am delighted to see you. Come and break- 
fast with me when this affair is over. We 
will drink to the happiness of two people who 
will certainly be very unhappy before long.” 

“ Ourselves 1” 
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“No. The bride and bridegroom. ‘ Ye, 
who enter, leave all hope behind!’ How 
can people be so foolish as to enter into an 
engagement from which there is no issue? 
The fools are not all dead yet.” 

“Tam one of them,” replied Gouache. 

“You will probably have your wish. 
Providence has evidently preserved you from 
sudden death in order to destroy you by 
lingering torture. Is the wedding day 
fixed 1” 

“T wish it were.” 

“ And the bride t” 

“* How can I tell?” 

“Do you mean to say that, as an opinion, 
you would rather be married than not? 
The only excuse for the folly of marrying 
is the still greater folly of loving a woman 
enough to marry her. Of course, a man 
who is capable of that, is capable of any- 
thing. Here comes the bride with her father. 
Think of being tied to her until a merciful 
death part you. Think of being son-in-law 
to that old man, until heaven shall be pleased 
to remove him. Think of calling that stout 
English lady mother-in-law, until she is at 
last overtaken by apoplexy. Think of calling 
all those relations brothers and _ sisters, 
Ascanio, Onorato, Andrea, Isabella, Bianca, 
Faustina! It is a day’s work to learn their 
names and titles. She wears a veil—to hide 
her satisfaction—a wreath of orange flowers— 
artificial, too, made of paper and paste and 
wire, symbols of innocence, of course, pliable 
and easily patched together. She looks 
down, lest the priest should see that her eyes 
are laughing. Her father is whispering 
words of comfort and encouragement into 
her ear. ‘Mind your expression,’ he is 
saying, no doubt—‘ you must not look as 
though you were being sacrificed, nor as 
though you were too glad to be married, for 
everybody is watching you. Do not say, “I 
will,” too loudly, nor inaudibly either, and 
remember that you are my daughter.’ Very 
good advice. Now she kneels down and he 
crosses to the other side. She bends her 
head very low. She is looking under her 
elbow to see the folds of her train. You see 
—she moves her heel to make the gown fall 
better—I told you so. A pretty figure, all 
in white, before the great altar with the 
lights, and the priest in his robes, and the 
organ playing, and that Hercules in a 
black coat for a husband. Now she looks 
up. The rings are there on the gold salver 
upon the altar. She has not seen hers, 


and is wondering whether it is of plain 
gold, or a band of diamonds, like the 
Now then—ego con- 


Princess Valdarno’s. 
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jungo vos—the devil, my friend, it is an 
awful sight!” 

“ Cynic!” muttered Gouache, with a sup- 
pressed laugh. 

“ There—it is done now, and she is already 
thinking what it will be like to dine alone 
with him this evening, and several thousand 
evenings hereafter. Cynic, you say? There 
are no more cynics. They are all married, 
and must turn stoics if they can. Let us be 
off. No—there is mass. Well then, go down 
on your knees and pray for their souls, for 
they are ina bad case. Marriage is Satan’s 
hot-house for poisonous weeds. If anything 
can make a devil of an innocent girl it is 
marriage. If anything can turn an honest 
man into a fiend it is matrimony. Pray for 
them, poor creatures, if there is any available 
praying power left in you, after attending to 
the wants of your own soul, which, consider- 
ing your matrimonial intentions, I should 
think very improbable.” 

Gouache looked at his companion curiously, 
for Spicca’s virulence astonished him. He 
was not at all intimate with the man and 
had never heard him express his views so 
clearly upon any subject. Unlike most 
people, he was not in the least afraid of the 
melancholy Italian. 

“From the way you talk,” he remarked, 
“one might almost imagine that you had 
been married yourself.” 

Spicca looked at him with an odd expres- 
sion, in which there was surprise as well as 
annoyance, and instead of making any 
answer, crossed himself and knelt down 
upon the marble pavement. Gouache fol- 
lowed his example instinctively. 

Half an hour later the crowd moved slowly 
out of the church, and those who had carriages 
waited in the huge vestibule while the long 
line of equipages moved up to the gates. 
Gouache escaped from Spicca in the hope of 
getting a sight of Faustina before she drove 
away with her mother in one of the numer- 
ous Montevarchi coaches. ‘ Sant’ Ilario and 
Corona were standing by one of the pillars, 
conversing in low tones. 

“ Montevarchi looked as though he knew 
it,” said Giovanni. 

“ What?” asked Corona quietly. 

“ That his daughter is the future Princess 
Saracinesca.”’ 

“It remains to be seen whether he is 
right.” 

Gouache had been pushed by the crowd 
into one of the angles of the pilaster while 
the two speakers stood before one of the four 
pillars of which it was built up. The words 
astonished him so mueh that he forced his 
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way out until he could see the Princess of 
Sant’ Ilario’s beautiful profile dark against. 
the bright light of the street. She was still 
speaking, but he could no longer hear her 
voice ; some acoustic peculiarity of the 
columns had in all probability been the 
means of conveying to him the fragment of 
conversation he had overheard. Avoiding 
recognition, he slipped away through an 
opening in the throng and just succeeded in 
reaching the gate as the first of the Monte- 
varchi carriages drew up. The numerous 
members of the family were gathered on the 
edge of the crowd, and Gouache managed to. 
speak a few words with Faustina. 

The girl’s delicate face lighted up whem 
she was conscious of his presence, and she 
turned her eyes lovingly to his. They met 
often now in public, though San Giacinto 
did his best to keep them apart. 

“ Here is a secret,’ said Gouache in a quick 
whisper. “I have just heard Sant’ Llario 
telling his wife that your sister is the future 
Princess Saracinesca. What does it mean?” 

Faustina looked at him in the utmost 
astonishment. It was clear that she knew 
nothing of the matter at present. 

“You must have heard wrong,” she an- 
swered. 

“ Will you come to early mass to-morrow?” 
he asked hurriedly, for he had no time to lose. 

“TI will try—if it is possible. It will be 
easier now that San Giacinto is to be away. 
He knows everything, I am sure.” 

“San Giacinto?” It was Gouache’s turn 
to be astonished. But explanations were: 
impossible in such a crowd, and Faustina was. 
already moving away. 

“Say nothing about what I have told 
you,” Anastase whispered as she left him. 
She bowed her lovely head in silence and 
passed on, 

And so the Marchese di San Giacinto took 
Flavia Montevarchi for his wife, and all 
Rome looked on and smiled, and told 
imaginary stories of his former life, acknow- 
ledging, nevertheless, that Flavia had done 
very well—the stock phrase—since there was 
no doubt whatever but that the gigantic 
bridegroom was the cousin of the Saracinesca, 
and rich into the bargain. Amidst all the 
gossip and small talk no one however was 
found who possessed enough imagination to 
foretell what in reality was very imminent,. 
namely, that the Marchese might turn out. 
to be the prince. 

The last person to suspect such a revela- 
tion was San Giacinto himself. He had 
indeed at one time entertained some hopes of 
pushing forward a claim which was certainly 
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founded upon justice if not upon good law ; 
but since Montevarchi had kept the docu- 
ments relating to the case for many days, 
and had then returned them without mention- 
ing the subject to his future son-in-law, the 
latter had thought it wiser to let the matter 
rest for the present, shrewdly suspecting that 
such a man as Montevarchi would not readily 
let such an opportunity of enriching his own 
daughter slip through his fingers. It has 
been already seen that Montevarchi purposely 
prevented San Giacinto from seeing the 
papers in order that he might be in reality 
quite innocent of any complicity in the 
matter when the proceedings were instituted, 
a point very important for the success of the 
suit. 

Half an hour afterwards San Giacinto was 
closeted with the old prince in the latter’s 
study, which looked more than usually dismal 
by contrast with the brilliant assemblage in 
the drawing-rooms. 

‘“‘ Now that we are alone, my dear son,” 
began Montevarchi, who for a wonder had 
not changed his coat since the ceremony, 
“now that you are really my son, I have an 
important communication to make.” 

San Giacinto sat down, and any one might 
have seen from the expression of his square 
jaw and-determined mouth that he was pre- 
pared for battle. He did not trust his 
father-in-law in the least, and would not 
have been surprised if he had made an at- 
tempt to get back the money he had paid 
into the lawyer’s hands as Flavia’s dowry. 
But San Giacinto had taken all precautions and 
knew very well that he could not be cheated. 
Montevarchi continued in a bland voice : 

“T have kept the matter as a surprise for 
you,” he said. “ You have of course been 
very busy during these last weeks in making 
your preparations for the solemn ceremony 
at which we have just assisted. It was there- 
fore impossible for you to attend to the 
multifarious details which it has been my 
care, my privilege, to sift and examine. For 
it is a privilege we should value highly to 
labour’ for. those we love, for those with 
whom we share our dearest affections. I am 
now about to communicate to you an affair 
of the highest importance, which, when 
brought to a successful termination, will 
exercise a tremendous influence over all your 
life. Let me say beforehand however, and 
lest you should suspect me of any unworthy 
motives, that I expect no thanks, nor any 
share in the immense triumph in store for 
you. Do not be surprised if I use somewhat 
strong language on such anoccasion. I have 
examined everything, preserved everything, 
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taken the best legal advice, and consulted 
those without whose spiritual counsel I enter 
upon no weighty undertaking. My dear 
son, you, and none other, are, the real and 
rightful Prince Saracinesca.”’ 

The climax to the long preamble was so 
unexpected that San Giacinto uttered a loud 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Do not be amazed at what I have told 
you,” said Montevarchi. “The documents 
upon which the claims of the Saracinesca 
rest were drawn up by a wise man. A\l- 
though he had not at that tame any intention 
of marrying, he was aware that with heaven 
all things are possible, and introduced a 
clause to the effect that if he should marry 
and leave heirs direct of his body, the 
whole deed was to be null, void and in- 
effectual. I do not know enough of your 
family history to understand why neither 
he nor his son nor his grandson ever made 
any attempt to recover their birthright, 
but I know enough of law to affirm that the 
clause is still good. It is identical”—the 
prince smiled pleasantly—“ it is identical in 
the original and in the copy preserved in the 
Chancery archives. In my opinion you have 
only to present the two documents before a 
competent courtin order to obtain a unan- 
imous verdict in your favour.” 

San Giacinto looked hard from under his 
overhanging brows at the old man’s keen 
face. ‘hen, suddenly, he struck his heavy 
fist into the palm of his left hand, and rose 
from his chair, a gleam of savage triumph 
in his eyes. For some time he paced the 
room in silence. 

“T wish Giovanni no ill, nor his father 
either,” he said at last. 

“* Heaven forbid !”’ exclaimed Montevarchi, 
crossing himself. “And besides, as the 
property is all yours, that would be of no 
use.” 

San Giacinto stared a minute, and then 
his deep voice rang out in a hearty laugh. 
He had an intimate conviction that his 
devout father-in-law was quite capable, not 
only of wishing evil to his neighbour, but of 
putting his wishes into execution if his 
interests could be advanced thereby. 

“No,” he said, when his merriment had 
subsided, “‘I wish them no evil. But, after 
all, they must know what is contained in the 
papers they have in their possession, and 
they must know that I am the prince, and 
that they have kept me out of my inheritance. 
I will go and tell them so. Since there is no 
doubt about the case, I do not see why I 
should wait.” 

“Nor I,” answered Montevarchi, with the 
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air of a man who has done his part and 
expects others to finish what he has begun. 

“It is fortunate that we have decided to 
go to Frascati instead of making a journey 
to the end of Europe. Not but that, as I 
have never seen Paris, I would have liked the 
trip well enough.” 

“You will find Paris pleasanter when you 
are Prince Saracinesca.” 

“That is true,” replied San Giacinto 
thoughtfully. ‘There was the deep light of 
anticipated triumph in his eyes. “ Will you 
see that the proper preliminary steps are 
taken ?” he asked presently. 

“T will engage lawyers for you. But you 
will have to do the rest yourself. The lawyers 
might go out and talk it over with you in 
Frascati. After all, you are a young man of 
good sense, and will not have any sentiment 
about being alone with your wife.” 

“ For the matter of that, I anticipate much 
pleasure i in the society of my wife, but when 
there is so much meat boiling, somebody 
must watch the pot, as we used to say in 
Naples. Iam a practical man, you know.” 

“Ah, that is a great quality, one of the 
very greatest ! If I had spent my life ina 
perpetual honeymoon with the princess, Casa 
Montevarchi would not be what it is, my 
son. I have always given my best attention 
to the affairs of my household, and I expect 
that you will continue the tradition.” 

“Never fear! If, by continuing the 
tradition, you mean that I should get what 
is mine I will not disappoint you. Can you 
tell me when the case can be tried, and in 
what court it will be heard ?” 

“With my influence,” replied Montevarchi, 
“the case may be put through at once. A 
month will suffice for the preliminaries, a 
day for the hearing. Everything is settled 
at once by the exhibition of the documents 
which provide for you in the most explicit 
terms. You can come in from the country 
and see them for yourself if you please. But 
I consider that quite unnecessary. The 
lawyers will settle everything.” 

“Pardon my curiosity, but I would like 
to know why you thought it best not to tell 
me anything of the matter until now.” 

“ My dear son, you were so busy with the 
preparations for your marriage, and the 
questions involved seemed at first so doubt- 
ful that I thought it best not to trouble you 
with them. Then, when I knew the whole 
truth, the time was so near that I preferred 
to give you the information as a sort of 
wedding present.” 

“A magnificent one indeed, for which i 
cannot find words to express my gratitude.” 


“No, no! Do not talk of gratitude. I 
feel that I am fulfilling a sacred duty in 
restoring to the fatherless his birthright. It 
is an act of divine justice for the execution 
of which I have been chosen as the humble 
instrument. Do your duty by my dear 
daughter, and render your gratitude to 
heaven—que sunt Cearis, Casari, et que 
sunt Dei, Deo! Would that we could ali 
live by that rule !” 

“To Saracinesca what is his, and to San 


. Giacinto that which belongs to him—that is 


what you mean?” 

“ Yes, my good son. I am glad to see 
that you understand Latin. It does you 
credit that amidst the misfortunes of your 
early life you should have so improved your- 
self as to possess the education necessary to 
the high rank you are about to assume. I 
tell you frankly that, in spite of your per- 
sonal qualities, in spite of the great name 
and possessions which will soon be yours, if 
I had not distinguished in you that refine- 
ment and instruction without which no 
gentleman is worthy of the name, I would 
not have bestowed upon you the hand of 
that sweet creature whom [ have cherished 
as a flower in the house of my old age.” 

San Giacinto had made a study of old 
Montevarchi during a month past, and was 
not in the least deceived by his rounded 
periods and well expressed moral sentiments. 
But he smiled and bowed, enjoying the idea 
of attributing such flattery to himself in 
proportion as he felt that he was unworthy 
of it. He had indeed done his best to 
acquire a certain amount of instruction, as 
his father-in-law called it, and his tastes 
were certainly not so coarse as might have 
been expected, but he was too strong a man 
to be easily deceived concerning his own 
powers, and he knew well enough that he 
owed his success to his fortune. He saw, 
too, that Montevarchi, in giving him Flavia, 
had foreseen the possibility of his claiming 
the rights of his cousins, and if he had not 
been thoroughly satisfied with his choice he 
would have now felt that he had been 
deceived. He had no regrets however, for 
he felt that even had he already enjoyed the 
titles and wealth he was so soon to claim, he 
would nevertheless have chosen Flavia for 
his wife. Of all the young girls he had seen 
in Rome she was the only one who really 
attracted him ; a fact due, perhaps, to her 
being more natural than the rest, or at least 
more like what he thought a woman should 
naturally be. His rough nature would not 
have harmonized with Faustina’s character ; 
still less could he have understood and ap- 
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preciated a woman like Corona, who was 
indeed almost beyond the comprehension of 
Giovanni, her own husband. San Giacinto 
was almost a savage, compared with the 
young men of the class to which he now be- 
longed, and there was something wild and 
half-tamed in Flavia Montevarchi which had 
fascinated him from the first, and held him 
by that side of his temperament by which 
alone savages are governed. 

Had the bringing of the suit been some- 
what hastened it is not impossible that San 
Giacinto and his wife might have driven up 
to the ancient towers of Saracinesca on that 
Saturday afternoon, as Giovanni and Corona 
had done on their wedding day two years 
and a half earlier. As it was, they were to 
go out to Frascati to spend a week in Mon- 
tevarchi’s villa, as the prince and princess 
and all their married children had done before 
them. 

“Eh! what a satisfaction exclaimed 
Flavia, with a sigh of relief as the carriage 
rolled out of the deep archway under the 
palace. Thenshe laughed a little and looked 
up at her husband out of the corners of her 
bright black eyes, after which she produced 
a very pretty silver scent-bottle which her 
mother had put into her hand as a parting 
gift. She looked at it, turned it round, 
opened it, and at last smelled the contents. 

“Ugh!” she cried, shutting it up quickly 
and making a wry face. “It is full of salts 
—horrible ! I thought it was something good 
to smell! Did she think I was going to faint 
on the way?” 

“You do not look like fainting,” remarked 
San Giacinto, who looked gigantic in a wide 
fur pelisse. He put out his great hand, which 
closed with a sort of rough tenderness over 
hers, completely hiding it as well as the 
smelling-bottle she held. “So it is a satis- 
faction, is it?” he asked, with a gleam of 
pleasure in his deep-set eyes. 

“If you had been educated under the 
supervision of the eccellentissima casa Mon- 
tevarchi, you would understand what a 
blessed institution marriage is! You—what 
shall I call you—your name is Giovanni, is 
it not?” 

“ Yes—Giovanni. Do you like the name?” 

“No—it reminds me of the head of John 
the Baptist. I will call you—let me see— 
Nino. Yes—that sounds so small, and you 
are so immensely big. You are Nino, in 
future. I am glad you are big. I do not 
like little men.” She nestled close to the 
giant, with a laugh that pleased him. 

San Giacinto suddenly found that he was 
very much more in love than he had supposed. 
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His life had been full of contrasts, but this 
was the greatest which had yet presented 
itself. He remembered a bright summer's 
morning a few years earlier, when he had 
walked back from the church in Aquila with 
Felice Baldi by his side. Poor Felice! She 
had worn a very pretty black silk frock with 
a fine gold chain around her neck, and a veil 
upon her head, for she was not of the class 
“ that wear hats,” as they say in Rome. But 
she had forced her stout hands into gloves, and 
Giovanni the innkeeper had been somewhat 
proud of her ladylike appearance. Her face 
was very red and there were tears of pleasure 
and timidity in her eyes, which he remem- 
bered very well. It was strange that she, 
too, should have been proud of her husband’s 
size and strength. Perhaps all women were 
very much alike. How well he remembered 
the wedding collation, the little yellow cakes 
with a drop of hard pink sugar in the 
middle of each, the bottles of sweet cordial 
of various flavours, cinnamon, clove, aniseed 
and the like, the bright red japanned tray, 
and the cheaply gaudy plates whereon were 
painted all manner of impossible flowers. 
Felice was dead, buried in the campo santo 
of Aquila, with its whitewashed walls of 
enclosure and its appalling monuments and 
mortuary emblems. Poor Felice! She had 
been a good wife, and he had been a good 
husband to her. She was such a simple 
creature that he could almost fancy her 
spirit shedding tears of satisfied pride at 
seeing her Giovanni married to a ‘princess, 
rich and about to be metamorphosed into a 
prince himself; She had known that he was 
a Marchese of a great family, and had often 
begged him to let her be called the Signora 
Marchesa. But he had always told her that 
for people in their position it was absurd. 
They were not poor for their station ; indeed, 
they were among the wealthiest of their class 
in Aquila. He had promised to assert his 
title when they should be rich enough, but 
poor Felice had died too soon. Then had 
come that great day when Giovanni had won 
in the lottery—Giovanni who had never 
played before and had all his life called it a 
waste of money anda public robbery. But, 
playing once, he had played high, and all his 
numbers had appeared on the following Satur- 
day. Two hundred thousand francs in a 
day ! Such luck only falls to the lot of men 
who are born under destiny. Giovanni had 
long known what he should do if he only 
possessed the capital. The winnings were 
paid in cash, and in a fortnight he had taken 
up a government contract in the province of 
Aquila. Then came another and another. 
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Everything turned to gold in his hands, ard 
in two years he was a rich man. 

Alone in the world, with his two little 
boys, and possessed of considerable wealth, 
the longing had come over him to take the 
position to which he had a legitimate right, 
a position which, he supposed, would not 
interfere with his increasing his fortune if 
he wished to do so. He had left the children 
under the supervision of old Don Paolo, the 
curate, and had come to Rome, where he had 
lodged in an obscure hotel until he had fitted 
himself to appear before his cousins as a 
gentleman. His grave temper, indomitable 
energy, and natural astuteness had done the 
rest, and fortune had crowned all his efforts. 
The old blood of the Saracinesca had grown 
somewhat coarse by the admixture of a 
stream very far from blue; but if it had 
lost in some respects it had gained in others, 
and the type was not wholly low. The 
broad-shouldered, dark-complexioned giant 
was not altogether unworthy of the ancient 
name, and he knew it as his wife nestled to 
his side. He loved the wild element in her, 
but most of all he loved the thoroughbred 
stamp of her face, the delicacy of her small 
hands, the aristocratic ring of her laughter, 
for these all told him that, after three 
generations of obscurity, he had risen again 
to the level whence his fathers had fallen. 

The change in his life became very dear to 
him, as all these things passed quickly 
through his mind, and with the consciousness 
of vivid contrast came the certainty that he 
loved Flavia far better than he had believed 
possible. 

“ And what shall I call you?” he asked, 
rather bluntly. He did not quite know 
whether it would be wise to use any term of 
endearment or not. Indeed, this was the 
weak point in his experience, but he sup- 
plemented the deficiency by a rough tender- 
mess which was far from disagreeable to 
Flavia. 

“ Anything you like, dear,” she answered. 
San Giacinto felt the blood rush to his head 
with pleasure as he heard the epithet. 

“ Anything?” he asked, with a very 
unwonted tremor in his voice. 

“ Anything— provided you will love me,” 
she replied. He thought he had never seen 
such wicked, fascinating eyes. He drew her 
face to his and looked into them a moment, 
his own blazing suddenly with a passion 
wholly new to him. 

“T will not call you anything—instead of 
calling you, I will kiss you—so—is it not 
better than any name {” 

A deep blush spread over Flavia’s face and 


then subsided suddenly, leaving her very pale. 
For a long time neither spoke again. 

“ Did your father tell you the news before 
we left?” asked San Giacinto at last, when 
they were rolling over the Campagna along 
the Via Latina. 

“ No—what ?” 

“Tt is somewhat remarkable news. If 
you are afraid of fainting,” he added, with 
rough humour, “hold your bottle of salts 
ready.” 

Flavia looked up uneasily, wondering 
whether there were anything wrong about 
San Giacinto. She knew very well that 
her father had been glad to get rid of her. 

“T am not San Giacinto after all,” he 
said quietly. Flavia started and drew back. 

“Who are you then!” she asked quickly. 

“IT am Prince Saracinesca, and you are 
the princess.” He spoke very calmly, and 
watched her face to see the effect of the 
news. 

“T wish you were!” she exclaimed 
nervously. She wondered whether he was 
going mad. 

“There seems to be no doubt about it,” 
he answered, “your father informed me of 
the fact as a wedding present. He has 
examined all the papers and will send the 
lawyers out to Frascati to prepare the case 
with me.” 

He told her the whole story in detail. As 
he proceeded, a singular expression came 
into Flavia’s face, and when he had finished 
she broke out into voluble expressions of joy. 

“T always knew that I was born to bea 
princess—I mean a real one! How could I 
be anything else? Oh! I am so happy, and 
you are such a darling to be a prince! And 
to think that if papa had not discovered the 
papers, those horrid Sant’ Llario people 
would have had everything. Princess 
Saracinesca! Eh, but how it sounds! 
Almost as good as Orsini, and much nicer 
with you, you great big, splendid lion! 


‘Why did they not call you Leone? It is too 


good to be true! And I always hated 
Corona, ever since I was a little girl and she 
was the Astrardente, because she used to 
say I did not behave well and that Faustina 
was much prettier—I heard her say so when 
I was behind the curtains. Why did you 
not find it out ever so long ago? Think 
what a wedding we should have had, just 
like the Sant’ Dlarios’! But it was very 
fine after all, and of course there is nothing 
to complain of. EZvviva! Evvival Do give 
me one of those cigarettes—I never smoked 
in my life, and I am so happy that I know 
it will not hurt me.” 
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San Giacinto had his case in his hand, and 
laughed as he presented it to her. Quiet as 
he was in his manner he was far the happier 
of the two, as he was far more capable of 
profound feeling than the wild girl who was 
now his wife. He was glad, too, to see that 
she was so thoroughly delighted, for he knew 
well enough that even after he had gained 
the suit he would need the support of an 
ambitious woman to strengthen his position. 
He did not believe that the Saracinesca 
would submit tamely to such a tremendous 
shock of fortune, and he foresaw that their 
resentment would probably be shared by a 
great number of their friends. 

Flavia looked prettier than ever as she 
put the bit of rolled paper between her red 
lips and puffedaway with anenergy altogether 
unnecessary. He would not have believed 
that, being already so brilliant and good to 
see, a piece of unexpected good news could 
have lent her expression so much more 
brightness, She was positively radiant 
as she looked from his eyes at her little 
cigarette, and then, looking back to him 
again, laughed and snapped her small gloved 
fingers. 

“Do you know,” she said presently, with 
a glance that completed the conquest of San 
Giacinto’s heart, “I thought 1 should be 
dreadfully shy with you—at first—and I am 
not in the least! I confess, at the very 
moment when you were putting the ring on 
my finger I was wondering what we should 
talk about during the drive.” 

“You did not think we should have such 
an agreeable subject of conversation, did 
you?” 

“No—and it is such a pretty ring! I 
always wanted a band of diamonds—plain 
gold is so common. Did you think of it 
yourself or did some one else suggest the 
‘dea t” 


“Castellani said it was old-fashioned,” 


answered San Giacinto, “but I preferred 


it.” 

“ Would you have liked one too?” 

“No. It would be ridiculous for a man.” 

“You have very good taste,” remarked 
Flavia, eyeing him critically. ‘Where did 
you get it? You used to keep an hotel in 
Aguila, did you not ?” 

San Giacinto had long been prepared for the 
question and did not wince nor show the 
slightest embarrassment. He smiled calmly 
as he answered her. 

“You would hardly have called it an hotel, 
it was a country inn. I dare say I shall 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


manage Saracinesca all the better for having 
kept a hostelry.” 

“Of course. Oh, I have such a delightful 
idea! Let us go to Aquila and keep the 
hotel together. It would be such fun! You 
could say you had married a little shop- 
keeper’s daughter in |tome, you know. Just 
for a month, Nino—do let us do it! It 
would be such a change after society, and 
then we would go back for the Carnival. 
Oh, do!” 

“But you forget the lawsuit 

“ That is true. Besides, it will be just as 
much of a change to be Princess Saracinesca. 
But we can do it another time. I would like 
so much to go about in an apron with a red 
cotton handkerchief on my head and see all 
the queer people!’ When are the lawyers 
coming ?” 

“ During the week, I suppose.” 

“There will be a fight,” said Flavia, her 
face growing more grave, “ What will Sant’ 
Ilario and his father say and do? I cannot 
believe that it will all go so smoothly as you 
think. They do not look like people who 
would give up easily what they have had so 
long. I suppose they will be quite ruined.” 

“TI do not know. Corona is rich in her 
own right, and Sant’ Ilario has his mother’s 
fortune. Of course they will be poor com- 
pared with their present wealth I am 
sorry for them———” 

“Sorry?” Flavia looked at her husband 
in some astonishment. “It is their own 
fault. Why should you be sorry?” 

“Tt is not exactly their fault. I could 
hardly have expected them to come to me 
and inform me that a mistake had been 
made in the last century, and that all they 
possessed was mine.” 

“All they possessed!” echoed Flavia 
thoughtfully. “What a wonderful idea 
it is!” 

“Very wonderful,” assented San Giacinto, 
who was thinking once more of his former 
poverty, 

The carriage rolled on and both were silent 
for some time, absorbed in dreaming of the 
greatness which was before them in the near 
future, San Giacinto enumerating in his mind 
the titles and estates which were soon to be 
his, while Flavia imagined herself in Corona’s 
place in Rome, grown suddenly to be a central 
figure in society, leading and organizing the 
brilliant amusements of her world, and, 
above all, rejoicing in that lavish use of 
abundant money which had always seemed 
to her the most desirable of all enjoyments. 


” 





(To be continued.) 
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